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NOTES AND NEWS 


| Tue Fédération Internationale des Asso- 
' ciations d’Etudes Classiques, the co- 
_ ordinating body, sponsored by Unesco, 
- of which the Classical Association, the 
Hellenic and Roman Societies, and the 
Classical Association of Scotland are 
corporate members, has arranged to 
hold an International Congress in Paris 
during the week 28 August—3 September 
1950. The subjects to be discussed at 
| the afternoon meetings include ‘L’em- 
prunt grec dans le monde romain’, ‘ Les 
mythes grecs dans I’art et la littérature’, 
‘La stylistique grecque’, ‘Les formes 
du latin dit vulgaire’, ‘La colonisation 
romaine’. The morning meetings will 
be concerned with the methods and in- 
struments of scholarship, bibliographies 
and lexica, projects for publication, 
editions of technical and of medieval 
texts, etc. The fee of 1,000 fr. will admit 
not only to these meetings and to all 
_ the functions arranged in connexion 
with the Congress but also to the meet- 
ings of the Congrés International des 
Sciences Historiques which will be held 
in the same week. Those who wish to 
attend the Congress should send their 
» names to M. A. Dain, 42 rue de Dantzig, 
| Paris XV°; further information may be 
obtained from him. 


Sophocles’ Oedipus Coloneus was 
| played in Cambridge on 21-5 Feb- 
ruary. A correspondent writes: 
|  ‘O0edipus at Colonus was a bold choice 
' for the Cambridge Greek play, but the 
| Provost of King’s has never lacked bold- 
_ ness, and it is perhaps not altogether 
. fanciful to suggest that the choice may 
have been prompted by the approaching 
retirement of the veteran producer. 
| The comparatively static nature of the 
plot, and the absence of peripeteia in 
the usual sense make very heavy de- 
mands on cast and producer if the 
attention of the audience is to be held, 
4598-31 


and it is to the credit of all concerned 
that the interest mounted throughout. 
The first two acts were not without their 
longueurs, but in the third both acting 
and music rose to a higher level of in- 
spiration, and produced a noteworthy 
and satisfying close. 

Full advantage had been taken of the 
opportunity which this play offers to the 
designer (Mr. Burgess) to produce some- 
thing different from the traditional 
palace-front of Greek tragedies, and a 
back-cloth of Attic coastline with dis- 
tant white temples shining over the blue 
sea formed an attractive setting for 
Mrs. Haughton’s costumes, among which 
the simple white chiton and scarlet 
cloak of Theseus were particularly ef- 
fective. The chorus, notoriously the 
most difficult feature of a Greek play on 
the modern stage, was produced on a 
new principle ; most of the singers stood 
in stationary groups on either side of 
the proscenium, and even those on the 
stage were allowed, perhaps wisely, 
only a minimum of movement; they 
surely might have been permitted to 
cower in the thunderstorm. The digni- 
fied soloist of the third act deserves 
special praise ; he made excellent use of 
a very good voice, though a large share 
of the credit must go to the composer 
and director of the music (Mr. Orr). To 
the uninitiated ear of the writer his 
setting of the 7) divac ode seemed par- 
ticularly successful. 

An attempt was made to produce the 
whole play in a uniform pronunciation 
(the so-called modern pronunciation of, 
ancient Greek). This involved a con- 
siderable strain on those of the audience 
whose ears were unaccustomed to it, 
and some of the actors, who undoubt- 
edly had to do violence to their tastes 
and upbringing, were not able to keep 
themselves from lapses, but it was well 
worth while, and the result was an 
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immense improvement on the medley 
of sounds which has been too common 
in past productions. 

The protagonist (Mr. Stratford) had 
a very heavy burden to bear as Oedipus, 
a part which like King Lear, but with 
the added difficulty of blindness, de- 
mands a breadth of experience which it 
is scarcely possible for a young man to 
convey. Mr. Stratford achieved a cer- 
tain ruggedness which was not in- 
effective, but the total impression which 
he created was pathetic rather than 
majestic and mysterious. He was com- 
pletely master of his enormous part, and 
he spoke his words intelligently in a 
voice which was occasionally throaty 
and whose intonations showed how 
much he had profited by the training 
of the producer. His tottering walk 
became a little wearisome, and it would 
have been more prudent to keep him 
seated in the early part of the play, and 
to allow him a staff when he was on his 
feet. This may seem severe criticism, 
but though it is possible to conceive a 
better Oedipus it is very much easier to 
conceive a worse. 

The beginning of the play was almost 
too conversational, and it was not 
always easy to follow the words: the 
blunt outspokenness of the citizen of 
Colonus (Mr. Shaw Stewart) was a wel- 
come contrast to the mildness of his 
fel!ws. Theseus (Mr. Forster) held him- 
seli with a soldierly uprightness and 
spoke in a very attractive voice, which 
gained noticeably in impressiveness in 
the third act, but he had not quite the 
personality needed to dominate the 
scene. Creon (Mr. Willink), in spite of 
his wig and his reference to his grey 
hairs, was almost too well-preserved and 
active in contrast to Oedipus—it is desir- 
able to forget that he is Oedipus’ uncle 
as well as his brother-in-law—but he 
was splendidly shifty in the smooth 
hypocrisy of his opening speech, and 
even the most modest Greek scholar 
could realize what sort of man he was. 
With the entry of Polyneices (Mr. Glen) 
the production reached a new level. He 
spoke with admirable clearness and 
variety as a proud and angry boy, and 
managed to convey a note of genuine 


tension and distraction. From that 
point onwards the play gained in force, 
and to this a fine imposing messenger 
(Mr. Pym) contributed not a little. Not 
least effective was the quiet scene at 
the close. 

For the first time, and no doubt as a 
consequence of the acquisition of full 
status by women, the female parts were 
played by undergraduates of Girton 
and Newnham. This is a welcome 
change and added greatly to the effec- 
tiveness and naturalness of the produc- 
tion. Antigone (Miss Brown) had a clear 
speaking voice, and an engaging gentle- 
ness of manner, but seemed rather well- 
groomed for a homeless wanderer and 
also a little too English in appearance. 
Ismene (Miss Curson), on the other 
hand, in the somewhat ungrateful role of 
foil, was altogether too coquettish, and 
her appearance and manner better suited 
to the Mikado than to a Greek tragedy. 

Those who doubted whether Oedipus 
at Colonus could be presented effectively 
on a modern stage must be grateful to 
the Provost of King’s for proving their 
doubts unjustified.’ 


A committee has been set up under 
the auspices of the British Academy 
with the object of compiling a prosopo- 
graphy of the later Roman Empire 
(A.D. 284-641), to do for the later Em- 
pire what the Prosopographia Imperit 
Romani has done for the Principate by 
providing the materials for the study of 
the governing class of the Empire. The 
majority of the entries will concern per- 
sons holding official posts or rank 
together with their families ; clerics will 
be included only in so far as they come 
into this category. The French Insti- 
tute of Byzantine Studies is simultan- 
eously organizing a Christian prosopo- 
graphy covering roughly the same 
period (A.D. 300~700) which will include 
all persons, whether lay or clerical, who 
play a part in the history of Christian- 
ity. The two committees have agreed 
to cooperate in the collection of material, 
since they both draw on the same 
sources. They cordially invite interested 
scholars to assist in whatever way they 
can. There is a vast range of material 
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to be worked through, including in- 
scriptions and papyri, the Codes and 
the Councils and ‘patristic and hagio- 
graphical literature, not only Latin and 
Greek, but also Syriac and Coptic. It 
would be convenient to the editors if 
those who wish to help would undertake 
responsibility for a particular author or 
group of sources. In order to establish 
the origins and connexions of the sub- 
jects and to make certain that no refer- 
ences to them are missed, it will be 
necessary to collect many more names 
than will ultimately be published, and 
it has been decided that the only prac- 
tical course is to collect all references to 
personal names in literary sources. For 
dealing with inscriptions and papyri 
special instructions have been drafted. 
Scholars who are prepared to help are 
asked to communicate with: Professor 
A. H. M. Jones, Department of Ancient 
History, University College, Gower 
Street, London W.C. 1, or with Profes- 
sor H. I. Marrou, Faculté des Lettres, 
Sorbonne, Paris 5°. 


EURIPIDES, J.T. 1390 ff. AND 


WHILE the ancient galley fought under 
oar alone, in navigation rowing was 
devrepos mAods (Menander 241 K.), second 
to sail. Practice inshore, when the ship 
is being brought to land or taken out, is 
governed by different factors from those 
governing practice on the high seas ; and 
the two must accordingly be distin- 
guished. The process of landing is de- 
scribed in Iliad i. 432 ff. (cf. Od. xv. 496, 
ix. 73, Xili. 279). The harbour is reached 
under sail. Then sails are stowed, the 
mast lowered, and the ship rowed to the 
beach (mpodpeooav). Anchor stones are 
let go from the bow and stern cables 
passed ashore. Then the crew disem- 
barks. A painting on the Francois Vase 
(before 560 B.c.) shows a triacontor just 
on the point of beaching. It has been 
brought in stern first with mast already 
lowered. The word zpodpeocoay at Iliad 
i. 435 means, I am sure, the process of 
backwatering involved in the manceuvre 
and described explicitly by Aratus, 
Phaen. 345 ff. and Cicero, Ad Alt. xiii. 


We welcome the reappearance of the 
Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie under 
the editorship of Professor Ernst Bickel 
of Bonn. 


From Poland we have received copies 
of the monthly classical journal Mean- 
der, which is now entering on its fifth 
year. It is produced by the Humanistic 
Faculty of the University of Warsaw ; 
all the articles are written in Polish. 
With it is associated the Biblioteka Mean- 
dra, a series of monographs in Polish 
on classical subjects; Delphi, the Peri- 
clean Age, Orphism, Horace are among 
the titles. 


‘... the Classical Review, that journal 
of meticulous Latin and Greek scholar- 
ship in which don fights don to the 
death in arguments about a single 
word in Homer, a double-meaning in 
Virgil.’ 

(The Strand Magazine, January 1950, 

P- 34.) 


PINDAR, PYTHIANS iv. 202 


21. 3.1 While the process of landing 
positively required the use of oars, ships 
were taken out, as Euripides observes 
(Fr. 775 N2., ll. 33-4 dkaroe 8 avdyovra 
tn’ eipecias | dveuwr 7° evacow poliois), 
both under oar and under sail, not, of 
course, both together, but one or other 
as circumstances dictated. When the 
wind was favourable the start was made 








1 G. S. Kirk in the Annual of the British School 
at Athens, xliv, 1949, p. 126, n. 40, supports the 
statement that ‘there are no grounds for the com- 
mon assertion that ships were always beached 
stern-to’ by the sole citation of Od. xiii. 113-15, 
where, he says, ‘the ship is driven so hard onto the 
beach that only the stern half is left in the water’. 
But the poet says, after describing the harbour 
where Odysseus is to be put ashore: "Ev@’ of y’ 
eiaéAacay mpiv eiddres. 1) pev erecta NmEelpw eméexeAcev 
Goov 7° emi jpiov maons omepxouevn* roiov yap 
énetyero xépo’ éperdwyv. He gives no reason to 
doubt that the usual practice of landing stern-first 
was adopted in this case : and indeed the manceuvre 
of driving the ship half-way up the beach has no 
point unless it is to facilitate the landing of 
Odysseus who is asleep in the stern (xiii. 75). It is, 
in fact, so successful that he does not wake up. 
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under sail from the first, as in Tele- 
machus’ divinely favoured voyages in 
the Odyssey (ii. 414 ff. and xv. 286 ff.), 
though elsewhere ships are taken out 
under oar (ix. 180 and 564, xili. 78), not, 
presumably, because the wind was un- 
favourable for the voyage generally, 
since a ship would not put out normally 
without a favouring wind (cf. Od. iv. 
360 ff.), but because the harbour was 
sheltered or its mouth difficult to pass 
under sail. It seems likely, then, that in 
these latter cases sail succeeded oar as 
soon as the open sea was reached, 
although the change is not actually 
described. On one occasion in. the 
Odyssey the change is mentioned: xi. 
640 mp@ra pev eipeoin perémeta 5é KaAX- 
pos ovpos, and it is described by Apol- 
lonius Rhodius (i. 540 ff., 559 ff.) and 
Ovid (Metam. xi. 474-5). It may be said 
then that oars were always used to 
bring a ship in, usually to take it out. 
In the open sea, however, when the 
wind was favourable, oars were only 
used on very exceptional occasions (e.g. 
Thuc. iii. 41, the reprieve of Mitylene, 
and Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 29, Iphicrates’ 
training voyage in 373 B.C.) ; while only 
dire necessity would make a captain 
take his ship out under oar in a contrary 
wind, e.g. Orestes’ escape from the 
Taurians as described by Euripides in 
the J.7. (note particularly wAdrn 445) ; 
and that nearly ended in disaster. 

If the foregoing definition of ancient 
practice with regard to the use of oars 
in the galley is justly drawn, light is 
thrown on our texts in a number of 
places, in particular Euripides, J.T. 
1390 ff. and Pindar, Pythians iv. 202. 


(1). Euripides, J.T. 1390 ff. (Murray’s 
Oxford text and apparatus). 


1390 of 8€ orevaypov Hddv exBpvywpevor 
émacav GAunv. vais 8, Ews pev evrds hv 
Atpevos, €xwper ordpta, Svatepdoa Se 
AdBpw KrAvdwre ovprecoda’ Hreiyero- 
Sewos yap eAOav dvewos eEaidvns vews 
wOet raXiumpupr’ tori’: of & éxaprépouv 
mpos Kia Aaxrilovres: és 5é yijv maAw 
xAviwyv traXippous Hye vaiv. 


1392 Fortasse éxywper, darepdoa S¢ ordpua 1395 
Ot Kirchhoff: dec LP waAiumpupv’ tori’ Mekler : 
madw mpupvgor’ LP: radumpupynddv Hermann v. 
1346 huc post 1394 traiecto. 


One thing is clear: Mekler’s ‘ori’ is 
impossible. Sail was not raised except 
with a steady off-shore breeze. In the 
circumstances described to raise sail 
would have been to ask for trouble. But 
there are other points which require 
explanation. Murray’s suggested emen- 
dation and the others mentioned in 
Platnauer’s commentary are prompted 
by the current translation of the words 
exwper oromua, ‘went straight to the 
harbour mouth’, since, as Platnauer 
observes, ordusa is not used elsewhere 
of the mouth of a harbour, and the 
terminal accusative is not common with 
xwpeiv. The translation ‘was keeping 
the bit in its mouth’ involves much 
commoner usages of both words; and 
the metaphorical use of equestrian 
words in connexion with ships is quite 
regular (e.g. yaAwés for anchor, which 
occurs at line 1043 of the /.7. and in the 
naval lists). The expression would mean 
‘moved steadily with a reserve of 
power’, and would make a suitable con- 
trast with the syntactically opposed 
qmetyero, of which the natural meaning 
is, not /aborabat as Platnauer claims, but 
‘was driven hard’ by the oarsmen (cf. 
Od. xiii. 115 (vais) émretyero xépo’ eperawr), 
who, as the ship emerged from the har- 
bour and a sudden gust of wind caught 
the high curving stern and thrust it 
shorewards, rowed with all their might. 
This is the sense I give to the wie 
mdAw ampupvjo’ of the manuscripts, 
undoubtedly hard Greek for us because 
the usual meaning of mpupvjara is ‘stern- 
cables’, which makes nonsense here. 
There is, however, a possibility that the 
word, which only signifies ‘things to do 
with the stern’, may have a second 
meaning. In the E.M. zpwpyjo.a is 
glossed as xdépupBa, a word used, like 
adAaora and axpoordAa, to denote the 
high terminal ornament of the stern ; 
and either zpwpjow is a mistake for 
mpupvijoa, Or KopupBa could be used of a 
similar ornament in the bows. In either 
case some ground is given for supposing 
a second meaning for zpuyprvijova which 
makes it the equivalent of a¢Aacra or 
axpoordAia. This solution is much easier 
than any of the emendations proposed. 
apvpynbev for mpupvjo, which I have 
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not seen suggested (cf. J.T. 1349, where 
also vews is dependent on it, and Aratus, 
Phaen. 348 mptpvnbev edxerar Apyw), 
would solve many, but not all, of the 
difficulties. 


(2). Pindar, Pythians iv. 202. 


This is the famous description of the 
departure of the Argonauts. The Argo 
stands ready, and the crew comes down 
to the beach to man her (188). Jason 
numbers them: Mopsus, after due exer- 
cise of divination, assigns their places 
(éuBace orpardv), not, as Sandys trans- 
lates, ‘gave the host the signal to set 
forth’. In Apollonius at this point in 
the story, (i. 395), the lot, equally a 
method for ascertaining the divine will, 
is used for the assignment of places. The 
crew at their oars, the next thing is to 
haul in the bow anchor and hang it 
above the ram (cf. J.T. 1350-1 of & 
éerwridwv ayxupay e€avimrrov). When all 
is ready for departure Jason prays for 
a prosperous voyage and is answered. 
Mopsus, as one professionally knowing 
the right time for making a start (cf. 
Hesiod, Works and Days 765-end), gives 
the signal to row. Then follows the 
verse: 

202 elpecia 8’ bmexdipyoev raxerav ex madapav axopos, 
ovv Norov 8 adpais én’ Afeivov ordpa mepmd- 
pevor 7Avbov. 


Sandys translates: ‘And from under 
their swift hands the rowing sped on, 
and could not be sated. And so, sent on 
their way by the breezes of the South 
wind, they reached . . .’: and this is the 
sense, of something very like it, given 
by all the editors and translators I have 
seen. So the scholia in Heyne’s edition: 
% Sé€ Kwrndacia éywpe ex Tav Tayedv 
xepav trav Apyovavtav, akopos obca. ék 
5€ TovTov 76 ayav adtdv Kata THv eipeciav 
mpobvpov €udaiver, and in Drachmann (ii, 
Pp. 145). 

The new Liddell and Scott gives this 
passage as the sole evidence for the third 
meaning of dzoywpeiv, ‘go steadily on’. 
By far the most common is the first, 
‘withdraw, retire’: and this, in fact, is 
the meaning which nautical practice re- 
quires here. (Mopsus gave the signal for 
rowing) ‘but before they were tired 
(axopos) from out of their swift hands 
rowing was put away; and sped by the 
South wind’s airs’ (i.e. under canvas) 
‘they came to the mouth of the In- 
hospitable Sea’. In Pindar’s elliptical 
style the hoisting of sail is to be inferred 
from the phrase ovv Noérov 8 adpais 
meurropevot. It is another case of: 
eipeain prev mp@rov, erecta Sé KaAApos 
ovpos. 

J. S. Morrison 

University of Durham. 


PLATO COMICUS: TTPEXBEIX AND EAAALZ 


I. Two beliefs are commonly held about 
the IIpéoBeis ; that it was in some sense 
‘about’ the embassy of Epicrates to 
Persia (Bergk, Comm. de rel. com. Ailt., 
p. 389; Meineke, F.C.G. i, p. 182; Kock, 
C.A.F. i, p. 632 ; Wilamowitz, Sb. Berlin, 
1921, p. 736), and that it involved an 
attack upon Epicrates comparable in 
scale to the attacks on Cleophon, Peis- 
ander, and Hyperbolus in the comedies 
which Plato named after them (Meineke, 
l.c.; Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte d. gr. 
Lit. i. 4, p. 148). Yet the former belief 
is demonstrably false; and the latter, 
though conceivable, is not supported by 
any positive evidence. Let us look at 
the relevant fragments. 


Athenaeus 229 e-f: péxpe yap trav Maxedouxdv 
xpovwv KEepapéots oxeveaw oi Secrvoivres Sinxovodvro 


. .. Apioropdvns 5€é 6 Kwpmdiorrotds, ov dnow ‘HAo- 
Swpos .. . Navxparirny elvat yévos, ev r@ TThovtw 7h 
Spauart Kara THY Tod Guwvtpov Oeod éempaveray Tovs 
ixOunpovs dna mivaxas apyupots avadavavar .. . 
TTdrwv 8 év TTpécBeo- (fr. 119 Kock.) 

«d7’ €AaBov ’Emxpdrns re cai Doppio<udos 

mapa Tov BactAéws mAciora Swpodoxjpara, 

ofvBada xpvod Kai mvakioKxous apyupods. 


xatéAafov codd., corr. Meineke. 


Meineke’s correction is certain ; catrada- 
Beiv is the wrong word for taking bribes, 
and «dr? > xat- is common. tod Bac- 
Aéws must refer to the King of Persia, for 
(i) the point of the passage in Athen- 
aeus is that golden vessels were oriental 
(cf. Ar. Ach. 73-4), (ii) Plut. Pelop. 30, 
Athen. 251 a—b, describe (ultimately, I 
think, from Theopompus Philippica x; 
cf. Fr. Gr. Hist. 115 F 92) how Epicrates, 
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on returning from an embassy to Persia, 
was alleged to have taken bribes, but 
turned it off with a joke which the 
Ecclesia received kindly. This story 
makes it unlikely that Plato is referring 
to the visit of Timocrates to Greece in 
395 (Xen. Hell. iii. 5. 1; cf. the absence 
of any mention of Phormisius in Hell. 
Ox. 2. 2). The Persian King commonly 
gave exotic presents to ambassadors (cf. 
Ar. Ach. 63~Antiphon ap. Athen. 
397 c ~ Pl. Charm. 158 a). Presumably 
Epicrates as ambassador was presented 
with golden vessels, which his enemies 
called bribes ; he was able to laugh this 
off in an assembly not normally well 
disposed to its representatives who were 
bribed. 

If the practice of the orators is any 
guide, rod BacwWews used of the Persian 
King should not be the first mention of 
him in the context (cf. Isoc. iv. 145, 179, 
v. 88, viii. 98, xii. 106, 162; Dem. xiv. 6, 
Xxiii. 200; in Dem. xiv. 2 the manu- 
scripts differ over the article ; in id. xv. 
9 they all have it, wrongly, in a quota- 
tion from a decree). Thus these lines of 
Plato form part of a longer context— 
as xdra suggests in any case—on deal- 
ings with Persia. 

The embassy must be either referred 
to as outside the action of the play or 
actually portrayed—caricatured—with- 
in it. The apparent evidence for the 
latter dissolves on scrutiny. 

(1) Athen. 424.a: xvafov 8 éni rod avrAnrijpos 
TTAdrwv cipnxev . . . ev IIpéoBeo- (fr. 120 Kock.) 

xudBous Gaovs éxAémref” Exaarore. 
Bergk p. 392 conjectured éxAemrérny, to 
make an iambic trimeter, positing Epi- 
crates and Phormisius as subject. But 
(i) there are other metrical possibilities ; 
Telesillean, <x —) xudfovs daovs | éxde- 
are? éxdorore (for the short open vowel- 
ending cf. Ar. Pac. 1351); more doubt- 
fully, iambic, <x vw KudBous «rr. or. . . 
éxdoror (“uu x» (but cf. White, The 
Verse of Greek Comedy, p. 48). (ii) The 
sense forbids us to take xudfous ékAé- 
mrere asreferring to €AaBovdwpodsoxjpara. 

(2) & Ar. Eccl. 71: *Empdrovs] oftos péyav 
mwywva Exwv émexadreiro caxeapdpos’ Kai ITAdrwv 6 
Kwpixos pnow: avat iryvns ’"Emxpdres caxeodpope. 


(fr. 122 Kock.) 
Not quoted as from the IIpéoBes; 


Meineke, p. 183, put it there. But it is 
not addressed to a character on the 
stage ; it is an invocation, treating Epi- 
crates as a god; cf. dvag [Idcedov (Ar. 
Vesp. 143 et al.) and especially & Xoune- 
paxe xaip’ ava ITeAapyixé (Ar. Av. 870). 

(3) Anon. in Arist. Eth. Nic. iv. 7. 15 (Comm. in 
Arist. Gr. Xx, p. 200): trav Aaxdvwy éa8ijs edredrs 
dyav ioropetrat Sevopavri Sa tabra Kal oxwmrovow 
avrovs of kwpwdoro.ol, ws ITAdtwv év IT pécBeor: (fr. 
124 Kock) 
xaipes, oluat, weramerredoas abrov SiaxAiyaxioas Te 
tov t drnvoBiov omaprioxairny pumoKovdvdov €Axe- 

TpiBwva. 

StaxAtpaxeveoOar codd., corr. Porson cl. Hesych. 
StaxApaxioas: S:araAaicas. dmnvoforov Naber. 


Bergk thought of Epicrates’ beard and 
took adrév as referring to him, thus 
making him an Athenian laconizer. But 
(i) Anon. in Arist. says nothing of 
laconizers; » trav Aaxwvwv éobys .. . 
oxwmrovow avtovs. (ii) The whole char- 
acter and political record of Epicrates 
(Dem. xix. 277, Hell. Ox. 2. 2) exclude 
the possibility that he was a laconizer. 
There is no need to explain his conduct 
in 392/1 (Philochorus ap. Did. in [Dem.] 
x, Col. vii ~ Andoc. iti passim) as senti- 
mental laconizing. 

There is thus no reason to suppose 
that the IIpéoBes was ‘about’ the em- 
bassy of Epicrates. Such an interpreta- 
tion is as if we possessed The Tempest 
only in fragments and inferred from 

You three 
from Milan did supplant good Prospero ; 


exposed unto the sea, which hath requit it, 
him and his innocent child. 


that the title of the play referred to a 
storm, which fell upon Prospero. 

Fr. 119 comes from a narrative speech 
(the stages linked by elra, «dra, Kav- 
ved0ev) complaining about Athenian 
policy ; cf. Praxagora Ar. Eccl. 170-240 
(similar in substance, very different in 
style), Hermes Ar. Pac. 603-48 (a dif- 
ferent metre), and above all Dicaeopolis 
Ar. Ach. 496-556. Ach. 535-7 are pecu- 
liarly similar in style to fr. 119; the first 
two lines might almost be from a his- 
torian, the third is purely comic. 

Fr. 124 shows that one of the charac- 
ters in the play was a Spartan. I sug- 
gest that the plot concerned a ‘private’, 
i.e. comic, embassy (cf. Trygaeus, and 
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the private peace of Dicaeopolis) perhaps 
to Persia, perhaps to Sparta. 

II. The most important fragment of 
the ‘EAAds comes from two versions of a 
grammatical note on J/. i. 135-7, in 
Eustathius and in 2 Il. Cod. Paris. Reg. 
2766 (v. Greg. Cor. ed. Schafer p. 48): 

TTAdtwv év ‘EdAdéu- (fr. 24 Kock) ef pév od riv 
OdAarrav amoddces éxwv: ef 5€ pH, Tadta mavra 
ovvrpiawvav amoAgow. 

év ‘EAAdd& om. Eust.; ov] cor Eust.; ravrnv post 
dmodaoes hab, 2; ovvtprawvd dnwAeoa 2. 


The text is metrically ambiguous, and I 
have attempted no restoration. Posei- 
don is speaking (Bergk, p. 384, rightly ; 
cf. especially Ar. Nub. 566-7). raira 
mavra ... amroAéow is a deliberate, con- 
scious threat (contrast Ar. Eg. 99, Cra- 
tinus fr. 187 Kock) ; hence raira wdvra 
must somehow be the property of ov. 
Whom is Poseidon threatening? Athens, 
on behalf of Sparta, said Bergk and 
Meineke, i, p. 169, no doubt thinking 
of the cult of Poseidon at Taenarum. 
Sparta, on behalf of Athens after Aegos- 
potami, said Kock i, p. 606, and Geissler, 
Chronologie der altattischen Komédite, p. 
66 (so Murray, Aristophanes, p. 67, calls 
the play ‘imperialist’). No one seems to 
have considered the possibility that 
Poseidon may be speaking to Conon and 
his Persians after Cnidus; a preferable 
alternative, for these reasons: 


(i) To call a theme too serious for 
Old Comedy is rash, always ; but 
if there were such themes, would 
not Athens’ struggle for survival 
410-404, especially with a god 
taking sides, be among them? 


(ii) Conon’s victory was not only not 
a move in a struggle for survival ; 
it did not even give unmixed 
pleasure to the Athenians; cf. 
above all Lys. ii. 59 (less impor- 
tant, but interesting, the irony of 
Pl. Menex. 245 c-246 a). 


(iii) The ‘EAAds was called also Njaou 
(Suid. s.v. [7Adrwy iv. 1708 Adler), 


suggesting that the issue it raised 
was command of the sea; but the 
issue between Sparta and Athens 
410-404 was more than that. 


(iv) Phot. Berol. 88. 14: dpaupds: 
OnAvKads* ITAdtwv ‘ENdé.- (Plato 
fr. 1 Dem.) adr) 8 dpaupds 
dobevns 7° eyvyvouny. 


eyevounyv cod., corr. Reitzenstein. 


For dyavpds, dignified and even tragic 
when applied to persons, cf. Eur. Andr. 
204. Korte, Bu. Jb. 1911, 1. 251, sug- 
gested that this line is spoken by Hellas, 
rescued and reproaching her rescuers for 
past neglect; for the rescue theme cf. 
Ar. Pax and Ar. fr. 26 Dem. (KG@rte, 
ibid., p. 270). 

If this interpretation is right, it fol- 
lows from raira wavra that part of the 
scene is set either in Persian territory or 
in the presence of Conon’s fleet. But it 
does not follow either that the play was 
‘anti-Conon’ or that it was ‘ pro-Conon’. 
Gods in Comedy can change their minds 
(cf. Ar. Pac. 400-27), and Poseidon may 
have changed his after speaking fr. 24. 

Addendum. Plato fr. 183 Kock (ap. 
Plut. Them. 32. 3) was assigned by Sin- 
tenis (ed. Plut. Them. 1832, ad loc.) to 
the “EAAds. Perhaps he was right, even 
if for wrong reasons. The words 6 ads dé 
tvpBos xrA. must be addressed either to 
Themistocles or to his ghost ; clearly, to 
his ghost, or we should be dealing with 
an historical comedy, a monstrosity. 
Are they a prophecy or a promise? A 
prophecy to a ghost needs a véxwa or a 
xataPaots ; a promise needs neither, and 
there could be no more suitable time for 
prayers, and corresponding promises, to 
the ghost of Themistocles than after 
Cnidus (cf. Lys. ii. 42). What view of the 
whereabouts of Themistocles’ remains 
(disputed at this time, cf. Plut. Them. 
32. 2) is presupposed by these lines I do 


not know. 
K. J. DovER. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 
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THE FIRST GREEK SOPHISTS 


SincE the work of Grote! it has been 
recognized that the term coguoryjs was 
applied to a number of classes of people 
who lived long before the Classical So- 
phists in the second half of the fifth 
century. In such cases coguoryjs had a 
different meaning from its later use, and 
it is common? to distinguish the: follow- 
ing stages in its history: (1) ‘master of 
one’s craft, adept, expert’; (2) ‘wise, 
prudent, or statesmanlike man’ as of 
the Seven Wise Men; (3) ‘a Sophist’, 
one who gave lessons for money, etc. It 
is contended here that such accounts ob- 
scure rather than illuminate the earlier 
uses of the word. 

The following list is an attempt to 
classify the earlier uses of cog¢vorys ac- 
cording to the type of person to whom 
it is applied. 

Poets, including Homer and Hesiod : 
Pindar, Jsth. v. 28 Bowra and & ad loc. citing 
Soph. fr. 906 Pearson. 


Cratinus, fr. 2K, ap. D.L. i. 12. 
D.L. i. 12. 


Musicians and rhapsodes 

Athenaeus 632 c, 621 f (SeuxnAcoral). 

Aeschylus, fr. 314 ap. Athen, 632 c. 

Eupolis, fr. 447 K. 

Sophocles ap. & TV Hom. JI. xv. 410 = Eusta- 
thius Jl. p. 1023, 13, ? referring to Soph. 
fr. 906 Pearson. 

Plato Comicus, fr. 140 K. 

Phrynichus fr. 69 K (izepoodioryjs—of Lam- 
pros). 

Euripides, Rhesus 924 (Thamyris). 

Iophon, fr. 1 N2. 

Plato, Prot. 316 d (Orpheus and Musaeus). 

Isocrates xv. 235 (Damon). 

Hesychius, s.v. cogioryy, iv, p. 61. 


Diviners and seers 
Herodotus ii. 49. 1. 


! History of Greece, ch. |xvii. 

2 Cf. L. & S.9 s.v. codiarijs. This view is followed 
recently, e.g. by K. Freeman, Companion to the 
Presocratic Philosophers, 341-2. It presumably 
rests in part on the statement of Photius, Lex. 
P. 528. 25 7d S€ wadadv cogiaris 6 aopos exadeiro. 
A protest against following this too literally was 
made by A. C. Pearson, Fragments of Sophocles, 
Vol. i (1917), p. 63 (ad fr. 101). It is only one sense 
of cod¢ds which is the equivalent of cogioryjs. The 
distinction is marked by Hesychius iv. p. 61 gods- 
oTnv maoav téxvnv aodiay eAeyov Kai coduoras Tovds 
mept povoixny dSiarpiBovras Kai tods pera KiOdpas 
aovras, though this restricts the meaning too much. 


Aristophanes, Nub. 331-4 (includes poets and 
physicians). 
Dio Chrys. xxxili. 39. 


The seven wise men 
Herodotus i. 29. 1; iv. 95. 2 (Pythagoras). 
Androtion, fr. 39, F.H.G. i. 379 = Diels5 79. 1. 
Iamblichus VP 83 = Diels’ 58 C 4. 
Isocrates xv. 235; xv. 313 (Solon). 
[Dem.] lxi. 50. 
Aristotle, fr. 5 Rose. 
Aristarchus ap. Plut. Mor. 478 b-c. 
Plutarch, Mor. 96 a (Chilon). 


Similar early wise men 

Isocrates i. 51; ii. 13. 

Damastes, title of work wept mornradv Kai codu- 
ordv, Cf. fr. 10,F.H.G. ti. 66, F.Gr.H. i. 5 (per- 
haps in the sense ‘prose-writers’). 

Plato, Prot. 342b, cf. 312¢5; Hipp. Maj. 
281 c-d. 

Aelian, V.H. iv. 20 = Diels’ 68 A 16. 

Plutarch, Mor. 387 d. 


Presocratic philosophers 
Diogenes of Apollonia, Dielss 64 A 4. 
[Hippocrates] 7. dpx. én. 20 (twice). 
Xenophon, Mem. I. i. 11 = Diels’ 79. 2a. 
Xenophon, Mem. Iv. ii. 1, cf. IV. ii. 8. 
Isocrates xv. 235 (Anaxagoras); xv. 268 = 

Diels5 36 A 6. 

Plato, Meno 85 b (mathematicians). 


Contriver, often with suggestion of mysterious 
power 
Aeschylus, P.V. 62, 944 (Prometheus). 
(?) Sophocles, fr. 101 Pearson. 
Euripides, Heraclid. 993 (co¢vor}s mnudrwv). 
Plato, Rep. 596 d (the dynpsovpyds). 
Dio Chrys. viii. 33 (Prometheus). 


It should be clear from this list what 
the earlier meaning of ocodvoryjs was. 
Whereas oodds and oodia can be used 
of all sorts of skills, the term coduorys 
is confined to those who in one way 
or another function as the Sages, the 
exponents of knowledge in early com- 
munities. Moreover, it is not the skill 


3 The noun ooguor7s occurs first in Pindar. The 
verb cogifowa from which it is derived is found 
four times before 480 B.c. In Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 649 ovre te vauriArins cecogiopévos ovre TL 
vndyv, it seems to refer to special knowledge rather 
than to special skill. In Ibycus, fr. 3 Diehl, line 23, 
the Moica cecogicpévae are appealed to for an 
account of the voyage of the Achaeans to Troy. 
In Theognis 19 Kupve, copilopevw pev euoi odpnyis 
émxeiabw | roicd’ éxeow the meaning is bound up 
with the interpretation of the o¢pnyis, but the verb 
probably refers to the exercise by Theognis of his 
poetic art. Finally, in the interesting irlscription, 
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of such persons which is in question, 
but simply the functions which they 
perform as a class, When Pindar calls 
the Heroes peAérav cogiotais (Isth. v. 28), 
he means that they are the concern 
of all poets, not merely those who are 
good poets. When a man’s skill is in 
question, this is shown by the addition 
of an adjective, dewds, Pavpacrds, vwOjs. 
When the young Hippocrates in Plato’s 
Protagoras says that cog¢vor7js means ‘he 
who knows wise things’ as if from oo¢d 
and olda (312 c), he may have been a bad 
etymologist, but he understood the 
earlier meaning of the word.? 

The linguistic evidence is supported 
by the remains of a definite tradition 
of ‘pre-sophistic sophists’. Protagoras 
claimed as his predecessors the poets 
and prophets of the past, Homer, 
Hesiod, Orpheus, Musaeus, and others 
(Prot. 316 d-317 b). It is true that he 
declares that they concealed their acti- 
vities and did not declare themselves as 
sophists. But Protagoras is using the 
term in its later sense of professional 
teacher of virtue. What is important is 
the claim by Protagoras to be carrying 
on the tradition of a long line of pre- 
decessors.3 Further light on how this 
line of succession was regarded is found 
1.G. i2. 678 [ecAdv] rotor cofpoicr oo[ b]ifecO[ ar x]ar[a 
réxvnv | ds yap] Exec téxvnv, Adov’ Ex[et Biorov] the 
verb may well refer to the art of the poet or sage. 
(This meaning was rejected by H. von Gaertringen, 
Hermes, liv (1919), 329 f., on the ground that there 
were no sophists before the Persian wars. Simi- 
larly P. Friedlander, Epigrammata, p. 124.) 

1 Cf. Sewds in Eur. Rhesus 924 (restored), Dio 
Chrys. xxxii. 39, Plutarch, Sertorius 10, ? Soph. 
fr. 906 Pearson; @avyaords in Plato, Rep. 596d; 
vwOys in Aeschylus, P.V. 62. Sewds is frequently 
applied to the later sense of the word (professional 
teacher). 

2 That the etymology may have been an early 
one is suggested by Solon, fr. 1, line 51-2 dAdAos 
’Odvpmddwv Movedwr mapa Sapa didaxGeis, | iueprijs 
codins pérpov émordauevos. If this passage has 
gog.orys in mind it would show that the use of the 
noun in the sense of ‘ poet ’ goes back to the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. 

3 The striking similarities of Plut. Per. 4. 1-2 to 
the present passage in the Protagoras are accom- 
panied by such equally striking differences that it 
is hard to suppose that Plutarch is drawing on 
Plato. This raises the possibility that both Plato 
and Plutarch are drawing on a third common 
source from the fifth century. Cf. O. Gigon in 
Phyilobolia fiir Peter von der Miuhil (1946), pp. 


113-16. 


in an important passage in Plutarch’s 
Themistocles (Ch. 2. 3-4): 


Kaito: SrnoiuBporos Avakaydpov re Siaxodaa Tov 
OeworoxAda dyoi Kai wepi MéAooov orovddoa tov 
dvatkdy, odK eb THY xpovwv antopevos* IlepixAe7 yap, 
6s m0Ad vewdtepos Hv OeysoroxAgovs, Médcoos pév 
avreotpariye. moAopKodv7Te Lapiovs, Avataydpas Sé 
ovvdvérpiBe. paGAdrov odv av tis mpoaéxor tots Mvna- 
gidrov tov Oemoroxréa tod Dpeappiov LyrAwriv yeve- 
cba A€yovaw, ore pHropos GvTos ovTE THY dvatkav 
KAnbévrwy dpirooddwr, adda thy tore KaAdovpevnv 
codiav, odcav dé Sewornra modurixhy Kai SpacrHprov 
ovveow, emrydevia memompevov Kai S:acwLlovros 
womep aipeaw ex diadoxys amd LodAwvos: Hv ot pera 
ratra dixavixais peitavres téxvars Kal peraydyovres 
amo T&v mpakewv THY doxynow emt rods Adyous cogrorai 
mpoonyopevOnaay. TovTw pev odv dn moAcTEVdpEvos 
énAnaialev.+ 

There is every reason to refer this in- 
formation to some good source. Hero- 
dotus has a story that Mnesiphilus gave 
advice to Themistocles which was ac- 
cepted (viii. 57-8), and Plutarch else- 
where makes Mnesiphilus a pupil of 
Solon. Accordingly it might be thought 
that Plutarch is constructing artificial 
antecedents for Themistocles out of 
these materials.’ But the question of 
the teachers of Themistocles was early 
a much discussed topic (cf. Xen. Mem. 
IV. ii. 2). In his summary of Themis- 
tocles’ character, Thucydides attributes 
his genius to his own native capacity (i. 
138) : oixeia yap Evvéce Kal ore mpoya- 
Bay és adriy oddev ovr’ émpabdv. Clearly 
he is denying that Themistocles received 
instruction either early or late in his 
career ; émualay presumably refers to 
the story of Stesimbrotus, and zpopa- 
Av must also refer to some story about 
the teachers of Themistocles. Plutarch 
appears to give the answer—Mnesi- 
philus.°® 

Even if this be rejected, the informa- 
tion which Plutarch gives accords well 
with what we know from other sources.” 
Plato himself says that there were so- 
phists at Athens before Protagoras 
4 This passage, included in Ritter and Preller 
(no. 223), is unaccountably omitted in Diels. 

5 So B. Perrin, in his commentary on Plutarch, 
Themistocles and Aristides (1901). 

6 So A. Bauer ad Plut. Them. 2. 4 (Plutarchs 
Themistokles fiir Quellenkritische Uebungen com- 
mentiert, Leipzig, 1884), and Siefert-Blass-Kaiser, 
Plutarch: Themistokles und Perikles, Schulausgabe, 


ad loc. 
7 Surveyed by W. Nestle in Philologus, \xx 


(1911), 258 ff. 
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(Meno 92a). One such may have been 
Sophilus, the father of Antiphon of 
Rhamnus (Vit. X. Or. 832 b-c). These 
can hardly have been sophists in the 
later sense of the term, but rather pro- 
fessors of codia in the sense in which 
Plutarch uses that term. Isocrates (xv. 
313) declares that Solon was the first 
Athenian to hold the title of sophist.' 
In the histories of Herodotus the advice 
which Mnesiphilus gave to Themistocles 
is not an isolated phenomenon. Atten- 
tion has been drawn? to the frequency 
"1 That the term ‘ sophist ’ may be contemporary 
with Solon is further suggested by Solon, fr. 1, 
line 52, see above p. 9, n. 2. Prodicus ap. Plat., 
Euthyd. 305 c-d = Diels’ 84 B 6, seems to refer to 
similar such early sophists. 

2 R. Lattimore, ‘The Wise Adviser in Hero- 
dotus’, in Class. Phil. xxxiv (1939), 24-35- 


with which a ‘wise adviser’ appears at 
important. moments. The ‘wise ad- 
viser’ is clearly a stock theme for Hero- 
dotus, and the historical truth of any 
particular example must remain open 
to doubt. But this is not to say that all 
Herodotus’ examples are untrue. There 
may well have been, as Plutarch sug- 
gests, a class of men whose wisdom con- 
sisted in Sewdryns moArixy and odvveais 
dpacrrpros—‘ political shrewdness’ and 
‘practical sagacity ’.3 
G. B. KERFERD. 
University of Durham. 


3 For a discussion of how the work of the ‘pre- 
sophistic’ sophists was carried on by the Classical 
Sophists, see J. S. Morrison, ‘An Introductory 
Chapter in the History of Greek Education’, in 
Durham University Journal, xli (1949), 55-63. 


NAVAL TRIARII (Polyb. i. 26. 6) 


THE Roman fleet which defeated the 
Carthaginians off Cape Ecnomus in 
256 B.c. had a dual function: it was a 
naval force, prepared to meet the enemy 
at sea, and also an army of picked troops 
intended for landing on the coast of 
Africa. Its four squadrons were manned 
each by a legion, and both aspects were 
reflected in the terminology. 70 5€ uépos 
éxaotov Sutras elye mpoonyopias’ mpatov 
peév yap exadeiro orparémedov Kai mp@ros 
otddos Kal Ta Aowra Kata Adyov (Polyb. i. 
26. 6). In addition, however, the fourth 
squadron (or legion) kat tpirny émwvv- 
puiav ért mpoceAnder’ Tpidpior yap wWroud- 
Covro Kata THv ev Tots meluKois oTparoTe- 
dos ovvnPeiav. It is odd that our earliest 
reference to triarii should be in a naval 
context; and the significance of Poly- 
bius’ statement appears to have been 
overlooked. 

The first two Roman squadrons, we 
are told (Polyb. i. 26. 11 ff.), advanced in 
diverging lines, led by two €&peis side 
by side, and opening out behind to a 
wide base line, along which were de- 
ployed the third and fourth squadrons, 
so that the whole formed a hollow tri- 
angle. How far this account is trust- 
worthy need not concern us here.! The 

? Tarn, Hellenistic Military and Naval Develop- 


ments, 149-51, thinks it came from a Carthaginian 
observer who misunderstood the movements of the 


point is that someone saw a resemblance 
between the fourth squadron and the 
triarit of the manipular army.? 

Now in this army the velites were 
taken from the youngest and poorest 
(vewrdrous Kal mevixpotatous: Polyb. vi. 
21. 7); those next to them (rods 8’ é&7js— 
presumably in age) were made hastatz ; 
those in the prime of life became prin- 
cipes ; and the oldest of all (rods mpeofu- 
tarous) triarit. Clearly this distinction, 
based on age (and in the case of the 
velites on income too), did not apply to 
the squadrons at Ecnomus, where all 
four legions were chosen from picked 
troops (ras dpioras xeipas: i. 26. 5). 
Moreover, we do not hear of similar 
titles—velites, hastati, or principes—for 
the troops of the other three squadrons ; 
they would in any case have been both 
superfluous and confusing. 

The real explanation must be that the 
name triarit was simply a popular nick- 
name given by troops’ to whom the sea 


first two squadrons; cf. De Sanctis, Storia dei 
Romani, iii. 1. 141. It is accepted as reliable by 
Kromayer, Schlachtenatlas, Rém. Abt., col. 5, and 
T. Frank, C.A.H. vii. 681. 

2 Cf. Gelzer, Hermes, lxx, 1935, 274: ‘Nach ihrer 
taktischen Bedeutung wird die vierte Abteilung 
auch mit der Beziehung ériarii belegt.’ F. Corne- 
lius, Cannae (Klio, Beiheft xxvi, 1932), 33, n. 1. 

3 L. J. D. Richardson, C.Q. xxxix, 1945, 59-62, 
argues that the word rep@peia was first used to 
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and its ways were still novel. But 
whether the fourth squadron was dubbed 
‘the old men’ by the rest, or themselves 
adopted a title indicating ‘tried vete- 
rans’, is less clear. (mpoceAjde is no 
help, for it commonly means either ‘re- 
ceived’ or ‘took’.) As the oldest of the 
legionaries the triar1i may have had cer- 
tain privileges and prestige. To the 
centurion of their first maniple fell the 
duty of sounding the bugle at the begin- 
ning of each night watch (Polyb. vi. 35. 
12; 36. 5). But, if the ¢riariz were ex- 
cused from attendance on the military 
tribune in camp (vi. 33. 8-10), so too 
were the youthful velites (ibid.); and 
such duties as guarding the horse- 
squadron (vi. 33. 10) were not obviously 
more honourable or responsible than 
those of the other troops. The proverb 
ves ad triarios redut' signified that an 
issue was desperate, i.e. the defences 
were down to the last line; but it tells 
us nothing about the quality or repute 
of the ériarii themselves. All this then 
is inconclusive. Yet in general it is com- 
moner for nicknames to be given by 
others than to be voluntarily assumed ; 
and the likelihood is that the rest of the 
forces dubbed the fourth squadron 
triarit.2 

The humorous nickname has always 


describe the office of the repOpnddv or mpwpevs, and 
was then applied to a military office. ‘The analogy 
between the military and naval careers may well 
have reflected itself in a . . . transference of ter- 
minology, perhaps at first playfully applied’ (p. 
61). This is very much what I suggest happened 
with the word ¢riariz in 256 B.c. Polybius may not 
have fully appreciated the point of the joke. 

I Livy, viii. 8. 11; cf. Seneca, de trang. 4. 53 
Varro, 1.1. v. 89. 

2 Polybius’ source will of course be Fabius 
Pictor. 


been typical of camp-life. One recalls 
the nicknames of Caligula (Tac. Amn. 1. 
41. 3) and Caracalla (Dio, xviii. 3. 3), the 
centurion Lucilius ominously known as 
cedo alteram (Tac. Ann. i. 23. 4) and his 
later counterpart manu ad ferrum 
(Vopisc. Aurel. 6. 2), the mult Mariant, 
carrying their own wasa and cibaria on 
a forked stick (Plut. Mar. 13), and the 
senatus caligatus (BovA) KaAvyaéra)—the 
two veteran legions who tried to mediate 
between Caesar and L. Antonius (Dio, 
xlviii. 12. 3). An eye for incongruous 
analogy can be seen in the sambucae at 
Syracuse (Polyb. viii. 4. 2, 11)3 and the 
famous coruus or xépag of this very 
battle of Ecnomus (Polyb. i. 22)4; and 
how any confusion between the func- 
tions of the different services appealed 
to the soldiers’ sense of humour is clear 
from the joke about using men of the 
tenth legion as cavalry, which Caesar 
thought worth recording (Bell. gall. i. 
42). It is a form of humour which 
changes little. The recent war gave us 
‘ducks’ and ‘snowdrops’, to quote two 
examples out of many; and the author 
of a tall story is still exhorted to tell it 
to the horse marines. It is among such 
phrases that Polybius’ naval triariz be- 
long ; they form part of the history, not 
of Roman naval organization, but of 
military slang. 
F. W. WALBANK 
University of Liverpool. 


3 Cf. C. Wunderer, Polybios-Forschungen, iii 
(1909), 48: ‘jedenfalls ein Soldatenwitz mit Bezie- 
hungen, die wir nicht mehr recht verstehen’. For 
further examples of instruments of war with meta- 
phorical names taken from soldiers’ slang see 
pp. 74 ff. of this pamphlet. 

4 On the coruus see now J. H. Thiel, Studies in 
the History of Roman Sea-power in Republican 
Times, 432-47; E. de Saint-Denis, Latomus, v, 


1946, 359-67. 


DRYOSCEPHALAE 
(Hdt. ix. 39; Thuc. iii. 24) 


My excuse for recurring to an old discussion is 
to call attention to a fresh point, the composition 
of the supply-column destroyed by Mardonius’ 
cavalry, which seems conclusive against Grundy’s 
identification of Dryoscephalae (Great Persian 
War 447, 475), not with the main wagon-road from 
Thebes and Plataea to Athens, but with a more 
easterly track which joins it near Eleutherae some 
way south of the pass; much steeper and probably 
not suitable for wheeled traffic. 


Herodotus describes the convoy as consisting of 
troldya and adds rots Levyeor. The former word 
he uses often for transport, contrasting it with 
camels (vii. 83), horses (v. 16; ix. 24), and with 
Tav GhAwy Kryvéwy tav axboddpwr (vii. 187). The 
latter always means not the team but the vehicle 
(i. 31, 59, 199; iv. 46). It is therefore improbable 
that the convoy was on this difficult track. 
Moreover, Herodotus describes this pass as lead- 
ing émi I[]\araiewr, whereas Grundy’s track 
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descends on Erythrae, six or seven miles farther 
east. 

All this is in accord with Thucydides iii. 24, 
where the men who escaped from Plataea took the 
road to Thebes till they had passed the shrine of 
Androcrates, and then turned east ‘to the moun- 
tain, to Hysiae and Erythrae’, i.e. to Grundy’s 
pass. Their pursuers, following the direct route to 
Athens, used ‘the road to Cithaeron and Dryos- 
cephalae’: this can only be the pass followed by 
the modern highway. Joun L. Myres. 


Oxford. 


HEROFMOTUS AND ARISTOTLE ON 
EGYPTIAN GEOMETRY 

ai 17) mpos Hdovny pnde mpos TavayKaia TaV emorTn- 
pap etpeOnoar, kal mp@rov ev Tovrots Tois TOTOLS OdTEP 
é€oxdAacav. 810 wepi Alyurrov ai pabnuatiKal mpatov 
Téxvat ouvéornoar’ exe yap adeiOn cxoddlew To Ta 
icpéwv Ovos. (Aristotle, Metaphysics A. 98121.) 

Katavetpwas 5€ Tv xwpnv Alyumriov amact TodToV 
éXeyov tov Bacréa, KAfpov icov éxdotw TEeTpaywvov 
Siddvra, Kal dd rovrov tas mpoaddous morjoacba, 
émragavra arogpopiy éemreAcew kat’ enavtov. et d5€ 
Twos Tod KAjnpov 6 moTapds Te mapéAotTo, €ADdy av 
™Mpos avTov €ojpatve TO yeyernucvov. 6 5€ Exeumre TOS 
émoxepouevous Kai avayetphoovras dow eAdcowv 6 
x@pos yéyove, Gxws Tod Aomod Kata Adyov Tis TETA- 
yuéevns amopopis teddor. Soxdéer 5€ por evOedrev 
yewpetpin evpeleica é€s tiv ‘ENdba eémavedbeiv. 
(Herodotus ii. 109.) 


Boru Aristotle and Herodotus agree in following 
the tradition which attributed an early knowledge 
of mathematics and geometry to the Egyptians, 
but the former goes on to attribute it to the leisure 
of the priestly class, while Herodotus notes its 
origin in the practical necessity of remeasuring the 
land flooded by the Nile each year. How can we 
reconcile and account for the difference between 
their two views? 

We should note that Herodotus is followed by 
other ancient writers. Proclus’ Summary looks 
very much as if it is under Herodotean influence, 
even though the portion in which we are interested 
is based directly or indirectly on the History of 
Geometry by Eudemus, a pupil of Aristotle. Dio- 
dorus Siculus (i. 81) drew his material from Hero- 
dotus and the Egyptian priesthood among others, 
and it is interesting to note that he tells us (i. 53. 1) 
how the priests sing the praises of Sesostris as 
their benefactor. Strabo, again (xvi. 2. 24), ad- 
vances the same reason as Herodotus, and though 
there may appear to be a discrepancy in their 
accounts, Lyons! has shown that they only de- 
scribe two different types of remeasurement of 
the land which coexisted and are still in operation 
to-day. Among modern critics, both Ross? and 
Heath? note the difference but go no farther, while 
Burnet* prefers Herodotus’ account. 

It is most likely that Herodotus would acquire 
his account of the remeasurement of land from the 


1 J. Eg. Arch. xii (1926), p. 242. 

2 In his edition of the Metaphysics, i, p. 118. 
3 Greek Mathematics, i, p. 121. 

4 Early Greek Philosophy?, p. 19. 


priests who were one of his main sources of in- 
formation. That this was the origin of geometry 
is his own opinion. Sesostris (Ramses II), who 
ruled Egypt for nearly the first three-quarters of 
the thirteenth century B.C., would be a king likely 
to be remembered by all Egyptians as one who had 
raised their country to pre-eminence in the Near 
East, and the more especially by the priests, in that 
he had confirmed their privileges and granted them 
territories in Upper and Lower Egypt to supply 
revenues.5 So, although Herodotus makes no men- 
tion of them, for they are not necessary to the 
point he is making, the priests would have played 
no small part in land mensuration, and we need 
not attach any especial importance to the choice 
of Sesostris as its originator when considering the 
rise of geometry. 

But why does Aristotle attribute geometrical 
prowess to the leisure of a priestly class of scholars? 
Were this in fact the case we should expect to find 
some traces of theory. For leisure and a con- 
tinuity of tradition such as a priestly class would 
provide are just the requirements for the institu- 
tion of scientific research. The best part of our 
knowledge of Egyptian geometry is gained from 
the Rhind Papyrus,® and most of the problems in 
it deal with concrete numbers and but rarely with 
abstract. How many bricks, for example, of a 
certain size would be needed to build a ramp of 
certain dimensions, and so on.7 It was no leisure 
that prompted the priests to engage in their 
studies, but a very real need in their everyday life. 

Both Herodotus and Aristotle undoubtedly knew 
the true story of Egyptian geometry ; Herodotus 
gives it to us unadorned. Aristotle, however, can- 
not resist an addition of his own. By the fourth 
century B.C., with the attention given to it by the 
Academy, geometry had become part of a liberal 
education. For that there could only be one ex- 
planation—eyodj. How highly Aristotle valued it 
we may learn from other parts of his works. In the 
Nicomachean Ethics 11775 he says doxoAovpeba 
yap tva oxoAdlwpev and at 1177517 f. he points out 
that leisure is one of the prerequisites for the 
activity of the intellect which constitutes complete 
human happiness. Again, in the Politics 133730 f. 
ot 8° &€ dpyas (rHv povorxyvr) Erakav ev madeia dia 70 
thy dvow avrny C(nteiv, Omep modAdxts eipynrat, pi) 
povov aoxoreiv dpOds dAAa Kai cxordlew dv¥vacba 
Kadds. adrn yap apxn mavrwy .. . waAdov S€ aiperov 
70 axoAdlew ris daxoAlas Kai Tédos. . . Herodotus, 
a trueson of the Ionian trading community, needed 
to make no such gratuitous additions. 

C. MACDONALD. 

St. Andrew’s College, 

University of Sydney. 


OBLIQVO RIVO (C.R. lxiii. 7 f.) 


(1) I QUITE agree with Mr. Kidd that Horace’s 
lympha fugax does not pursue a winding course in 
Odes ii. 3. 11-12, but I am not convinced that 
obliquo means simply ‘down-hill’. The stream is 

5 Great Abydos Inscription. 

6 ¢. 1650 B.C. 

7 A. H. Gardiner, Pap. Anastasi, i, p. 31. 
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coming quickly down the hill-side, no doubt, and 
in doing so it frets and fumes, laborat trepidare ; 
why, unless it has met some sort of obstacle? 
Something is obliquus to something else if it forms 
a distinct angle with it, generally I think one 
approaching go°. So Caesar puts his cavalry across 
the flooded Rubicon to shelter the infantry crossing 
lower down, Lucan i. 220, 


primus in obliquum sonipes opponitur amnem 
excepturus aquas. 


So far as this goes, Mr. Kidd’s interpretation might 
be right; Valerius Flaccus’ Acastus is quite likely 
coming down &t right angles to the breadth of the 
mountain-side, as he suggests. But this still does 
not explain the disturbance of the water. It seems 
to me that Horace has given us a picture of the 
spot he means, presumably a real one which he 
knew well. The mountain-stream has met with a 
piece of hard rock, and, following the line of least 
resistance, it has turned off its main course and 
made a sharp bend, continuing through the softer 
ground at one side of the rock. This has two results. 
One is that the rock catches a good deal of silt 
brought down by the water in flood-time from 
higher up the mountain, and so has accumulated 
enough soil for quite large trees (pinus ingens 
albaque populus) to grow there. The other is that 
the water dashes noisily against it, making a 
pleasant sound in hot weather and perhaps throw- 
ing up enough spray to cool the air. This is not the 
same thing as a winding course ; one bend does not 
make a Maeander. 

As to the obliqua flumina in Ovid, Her. vi. 87 
(unless after all the fulmina of the deteriores is 
right) I take the adjective to be quasi-predicative. 
Medea flumina sistit, so they cannot continue their 
course, and therefore, unless, like her infernal col- 
league in Claudian iii. 159-60, she turns them back 
to their sources, they must go sideways, like the 
flooding rivers in Lucan iv. 117, which Mr. Kidd 
not inappositely quotes. ‘She curbs the waters, 
she halts the streams and makes them turn aside’ 
is, I think, what Ovid meant. 

H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 


(2) THERE are objections to Mr. Kidd’s conclusion 
that obliquo means ‘downhill’ in Horace, Odes ii. 
3.31 

(i) It being admitted that the basic meaning of 
obliquus is ‘out of the straight’, is there evidence 
that the Romans thought of a river running down 
a steep slope as running out of the straight? To us 
it seems that the slope itself is quite natural and 
the steepness a matter of degree. It is otherwise 
with Caesar’s piers (B.G. iv. 17. 9). These, by 
the way, appear to have been driven in off the 
perpendicular, as is shown by what follows, 
whereas one might expect them to be driven in 
straight. Hence, although they are ‘sloping’, 


they do not seem to provide a parallel to Horace’s 
‘rivus’, 

Similarly, perobliqui rapidum compendia montis 
(Val. Flacc. i. 484) seems to indicate that Acastus is 
coming round the side of the mountain to get to 
the shore. If he went straight down, he would then 
have to move along the shore to the ship, thus 
travelling along two sides of a triangle. As it is, he 
takes the shortest route (compendia), a diagonal 
course down the mountain, because the mountain 
side lies ‘aslant’ (obliqguus) his path. 

(ii) If obliguis cursibus can be used of a zigzagging 
stream, surely the singular obliquo rivo might also 
be so used by the exercise of a very little poetic 
licence? 

(iii) Mr. Kidd’s contention appears to rest on the 
assumption that great speed is implied by trepidare 
or fugax or both. Trepidare quite often simply 
implies activity as opposed to stagnation, e.g. in 
dum trepidant alae (Virgil, Aen. iv. 121), which 
Page translates ‘while the huntsmen are busy’. 
There may be great activity in the waters of a 
winding brook, though little velocity. Similarly, 
fugax sometimes just indicates the act of fleeing, 
irrespective of speed. Thus in Ovid, Am. ii. 2. 23 
poma fugacia captat Tantalus and Seneca, Ag. 20 
aquas fugaces .. . appetit the point simply is that 
the apples and water respectively elude Tantalus. 
In the same way in Seneca, Nat. Quaest. iv. 2. 15 
fugax animal est crocodilus audaci, audacissimum 
timido, the point is not the speed of the animal 
concerned but merely its cowardice. 

Further light is thrown by certain uses of fugiens. 
Speed is clearly out of the question in Virgil, Aen. 
v. 629, Italiam sequimur fugientem and Lucan iv. 
223-4, non Chalybum gentes penitus fugiente (i.e. 
‘hidden’) metallo eruerent. Virgil (Georg. iv. 19) 
speaks of a tenuis fugiens per gramina rivus. The 
whole scene here, a spot chosen for bee-keeping, 
suggests, not a rocky hill-side, but rich, low-lying 
meadow land. In fact, fugiens here, as Servius 
suggests, is almost a conventional epithet for a 
stream. Cf. Seneca, Phaedr. 510 ff. 


iuvit aut amnis vagi 
pressisse ripas, caespite aut nudo leves 
duxisse somnos, sive fons largus citas 
defundit undas sive per flores novos 
fugiente dulcis murmurat rivo sonus. 


Although the amnis is vagus it can still have citae 
undae and proceed fugiente rivo. 

If, then, fugiens does not imply great speed, 
what does it imply apart from motion? When a 
man is fleeing with a pursuer close behind him he 
often zigzags to avoid capture. Hence fugiens in 
Virgil, Georg. iv. 19 may be almost a poetic equiva- 
lent for ‘winding’, and the conventional transla- 
tion of the passage in Horace not so far wrong 
after all. 

G. H. PoysEr. 

High Pavement School, Nottingham. 
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REVIEWS 


THE BUDE THEOGNIS 


Théognis: Poémes Elégiaques. Texte 
établi et traduit par Jean CARRIERE. 
(Collection Budé.) Pp. 138. Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1948. Paper, 
350 fr. 

PROFESSOR CARRIERE’S Budé edition of 

Theognis is evidently a parergon of his 

Théognis de Mégare: Etude sur le recueil 

élégiaque attribué a ce poéte (Bordas, 

n.d.), in which he has brought Theogni- 

dean studies in France, which have 

lagged in the past century, abreast of 
what has been done in England and 

Germany, but he does not take them 

ahead, nor is he always on the right 

road. 

To prepare his text he has used twenty 
manuscripts in all, re-collating eleven 
(Abcdefghmnp), and employing 
old German collations ofiklogrstu. 
It is a contribution to Theognidean 
heuretic that he lists a further fourteen 
(p. 23, n. 2). But of these Bodleianus 
Laud. 9 has only v. 695, while Lon- 
diniensis addit. 16409 is not merely 
‘ extraits’ but a respectable fourteenth- 
century manuscript, which may be an 
ascendant of p (see especially 102 omis- 
sion of Keivos, 312 yuan, 463 lacuna of 
4 letters, 632 lacuna of 3, 951 7nxéwr, 
1100 yvwouv, 1163 yA@ooa, 1189 Svadpo- 
avvws, 1198 apdrov). To show what re- 
mains to do on the text I add to Car- 
riére’s thirteen manuscripts never or not 
recently used by editors a further eleven 
containing all or much of vv. 1-1220: 
Brussels Roy. 74; Digne ; Florence Ash- 
burnham app. 1885 ; Genoa Univ. E 2-12; 
Holkham Hall 267 ; Modena Est. 63 and 
131; Perugia Comunal. I 108; Rome 
Vatican. Ottobon. gr. 166 and Urbin. gr. 
160; Salamanca Univ. 1-2-10. There 
may be more; Kerameus’ Jerusalem 
catalogue, on cod. 335, speaks of a 
Theognis manuscript at Demetzane in 
1783. Miscellanies at Athos, Leipzig, 
Leningrad, Moscow, Patmos, and else- 
where have excerpts which may shed 
light on the history of the text. 

In presenting the evidence of the 


manuscripts he has collated C. is hardly 
accurate or complete enough. He groups 
together bd fhmn p, and refers us to 
eleven places as showing their detailed 
agreement, viz. 124, 185, 188, 223, 236, 
258, 259, 440, 491, 497, 1128. The re- 
viewer happens to have collated these 
manuscripts, among others, and finds 
at 124 mdvrwv p, mav dhn, wav bfm; 
185 ByoecOa dhnp, Bybecba bfim; 
258 avunpdérarov dhn p, amapdérarov bf m; 
440 avrod p, adrotb bdfhmn; 4or ro 
obtos dp, towtros bfhmn; 497 olvos 
p, om. bdfh’ mn. If bdfhmnp 
are a farnily, they are a pretty quarrel- 
some one. There is, indeed, a marked 
group bfm (and qt), but dhnp are 
not yet classifiable narrowly. Carriére 
states that dh n have ‘un titre exacte- 
ment semblable’, but in fact d has for 
title simply Oedyudos yrdpar; h has 
@EOPEIAOS [sic] IFNQMOAOTIA, 
with peyapéws added above, zpos Kdpvov 
Tov é€papevov below, zoAvzaidny in the 
margin; and n has @edyudos yrdpa- 
paMov Oedynidos yrwpodroyia mpos KUpvov 
tov epwpevov. After this it is not sur- 
prising to find that the apparatus criti- 
cus contains scores of errors, and is no 
more reliable than Bergk’s P.L.G.4 
(1882). 

(Digression. The caprice of copyists 
in regard to titles is well seen in Michael 
Apostoles’ three manuscripts of Theo- 
gnis. Ind, Paris. 2739, he lists the con- 
tents, at f. 1, as émvypdypara Kai bed- 
yuidos mpos KUpvov Tov epwevov, but at 
f. 208, where Theognis commences, he 
entitles it Oedyridos yep, adding later 
a marginal variant (waAAov Se) Bedyridos 
yuwporoyia mpos KUpvov TOV E€paLevov ; 
the Leeuwarden manuscript, which is 
quaintly subscribed puyanAos aoordAns 
Bulavrios 128° e€éypabev Epwri od mrevia, 
is entitled Bevyndos tot peyapéws Ern ; 
and Vaticanus Urbinas gr. 160 he en- 
titles Bedynid0s yrGpar Tod peyapéws.) 

The most important manuscript, A, 
the tenth-century Veronensis, is as 
legible as this review, but the second 
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best, the thirteenth-century Vaticanus 
915, O, is ill-written and partly damp- 
blurred. For its readings C. relies on W. 
Studemund’s apograph of 1879, but even 
this he does not record correctly. At 
670 he reads yous wep, citing Og; in 
fact, Studemund omits wep, and Ziegler 


‘ testified (N. Jahrb. 1882, p. 447) that O 


omits mep, which rests on no better 
authority than the sixteenth-century g, 
‘deteriorum deterrimus’. At 864 C. 
omits O’s déyyos (for d0dyyos), which 
may represent a marginal attempt to 
solve the riddle 861-4. 

Rejecting the arguments of E. Harri- 
son, E. L. Highbarger, and T. W. Allen, 
that the ‘doublets’ are intentionally 
inserted with suitable variation in con- 
text, content, or expression, C. for bre- 
vity’s sake omits the relevant variants 
from his apparatus. In compensaticn 
he has put into the text some sixteen 
conjectures of his own, ‘de facon aussi 
circonspecte et aussi méthodique que 
possible’. This hardly applies to v. 296, 
where the manuscripts give us $0eyyd- 
pevos 8 ddans olor maph péAerat (wedeTa 
Allen, wéAerat Camerarius), and C. cir- 
cumspectly and methodically scans 
through a brick wall with ¢@eyydopevos 
8 andis olor maph méAerar. At 632 he 
founds Kupv’, éru kai peydAas Ketrar on 
an alleged Kupve 7 in e, which in fact 
reads xupv’ dye. Only the worthless g 
reads Kupve 71. C.’s conjectures at 400, 
463, 1058, 1172 were anticipated by Bek- 
ker, Hartung, M. Schmidt, and Hiller. 
Of the rest none is acceptable. 

The translation inclines to paraphrase: 
for example at 19-21, ‘Cyrnos, que ces 
vers ou je te parle de sagesse porte un 
sceau ; on ne pourra jamais les dérober 
sans se trahir, ni en corrompre la bien- 
faisante substance’. In 391 kaxov 8€ of 
ovdev €ovxev does not mean ‘II ne sait 
plus reconnaitre le mal’. In 822 C. 
prints xwpn but appears to translate wpn 
(‘jouissant d’une médiocre estime’). 
His 47 pages of commentary deal with 
about fifty of the hundreds of problems 
of interpretation the text poses, and 
often oddly. 257-60 is explained as a 
mythological enigma, perhaps about 
Phaethon’s car; 261-6 is spoken by a 
bdpetov; 467-96 are Euenos’ attack on 


the long dead Simonides; 579-80 is an 
enigma of Philomela; 667-82 Bacchy- 
lides’ attempt to ingratiate himself with 
Simonides ; 773-82 is ascribed to Philia- 
das ; 1123-8 is a fragment of an epitaph 
spoken by the dead, as are 1197-1202 and 
1211-16, Argyris being the merry widow. 

Carriére’s introduction summarizes 
some of the views argued in his Etude, 
a work of much greater interest and 
value, which deals with the poet’s life, 
the origin and transmission of the col- 
lection, and some literary, philosophical, 
and philological aspects of Theognidean 
Elegy. There is a useful résumé of views 
from Camerarius to Dornseiff. Carriére 
sides with the ywpilovres, but half- 
heartedly, rejecting in his ‘literary’ half 
the conclusions of his ‘scientific’ half 
(as he guardedly admits, Etude, p. viii). 


. Obviously he has reached no general 


solution satisfactory even to himself. 
But many minor matters he discusses 
fruitfully, e.g. dialect, vocabulary, and 
metre; he neatly refutes (pp. 95 ff.), 
J. M. Edmonds’s conclusions from pro- 
sody. Other discussions are sterile, e.g. 
that of Suidas’ statements. yeyovas év 
th v0’? OdAvpmad: is alleged to mean that 
Theognis was at least 50 in 544. But 
E. Rohde’s article in Rhein. Mus. N.F. 
Xxxiii (1878), 161-220, while proving that 
yéyove in Suidas normally means 7jxpale, 
also proved that it must mean éyew7H4n 
in a minority of instances, including 
such contemporaries of Theognis as 
Simonides and Pindar. And there is no 
proof that d«u7 means 50 plus. Suidas’ 
note that Th. éypaxev eAeyeiay eis Tovs 
owldvras THv Supaxovoiwy ev TH ToAopKia 
is held to refer to a siege of Syracuse. If 
a Frenchman of Algiers or Quebec wrote 
a poem ‘A ceux qui ont échappé aux 
mains des Allemands dans ]’invasion’, 
would it refer to an invasion of Ger- 
many? The siege can very well be the 
conquest of Hyblaean Megara by Gelon 
in 483, when some of the Megarians may 
have escaped to their Nisaean metro- 
polis, where Th. would help them in re- 
turn for the citizenship the colonists had 
given him. Lhis view reconciles Suidas’ 
statements. How ill founded the dog- 
mas of ywpifovres can be is exemplified 
by the statement (Etude, p. 143, n. 3) 
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that the ‘rapprochement des Muses et 
des GrAces (v. 15) . . . ne peut étre bien 
antérieur au IV° siécle’. What of 
Sappho fr. 90 D, not to mention Simon- 
ides 126 D., Eur. H.F. 673, et al.? 

Of high interest is C.’s subtle develop- 
ment of the Bergk—Rintelen—Schneide- 
win theory of two Theognidean collec- 
tions running parallel for some centuries 
in antiquity, one more personal and 
literary, the other more generalized and 
public, the first containing the original 
versions of ‘doublets’, the second the 


lectiones alterae. One of the objections 
to this theory is that the Musa puerilis 
(vv. 1231-1388) is classed (p. 56) with the 
more generalized and public collection, 
whereas it is obviously more personal 
and literary. Space does not admit cri- 
ticism of the ingenious use of the evid- 


ence of testimonia to support the theory, © 


which certainly merits respect, even if 
it is far from conclusive. 


2; Gi C: Youre. 


University College, Dundee: 
University of St. Andrews. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF PINDAR 


Pindari Carmina cum Fragmentis edidit 
Alexander TurYN. Pp. xiii+-403. Cra- 
cow: Polish Academy of Letters and 
Sciences, 1948. Paper. 


THE first half of this volume is a reprint, 
with a few modifications in the pre- 
liminary matter, of Pindari Epinicia, 
New York, 1944, which was reviewed in 
C.R. 1x, 1946, 24. The following notice 
is concerned only with pp. 225 ff., an 
edition of the fragments which was vir- 
tually ready in 1938, but, unlike the 
Epinicia, was not fully set up in type 
at the outbreak of war. The preface of 
this volume is dated from Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Professor Turyn has rearranged and 
renumbered the fragments. In view of 
the papyrus discoveries of this century 
there is something to be said for such a 
fresh start, but on the balance he might 
well have been content, like all recent 
editors but Bowra, to use Bergk’s 
numeration with necessary adjust- 
ments: little is really gained by shuffl- 
ing the position of floating quotations. 
However, the table on p. 399 makes it 
easy to run down Schroeder’s numbers, 
and since Turyn’s are followed by 
Schroeder’s in brackets, the incon- 
venience is not great. 

Numeration apart, this edition de- 
serves high praise. 
ordinarily full and accurate in his hand- 
ling of the sources, both quotations and 
papyri, and he has often used new 
photographs and collations: he also in- 
cludes many small papyrus scraps not 
previously incorporated in editions of 


Turyn is extra-. 


Pindar. Where his statements about 
readings differ from those of earlier 
editors he is usually right, and he re- 
cords many small points wrongly un- 
noticed by Schroeder, such as the fact 
that in his fr. 4 (fr. 242 Schr.) wdAs is 
Diibner’s correction of woAAdxis. On the 
other hand, he sometimes ignores sug- 
gestions deserving of attention, for in- 
stance, the emendations of Miéa in his 
fr. 3 (fr. 4 Schr.) proposed by Schroeder 
and Wilamowitz. Occasionally he fol- 
lows Schroeder in error, as in his fr. 117 
(108 Schr.), 1. 3, where he prints AaPeiv 
instead of €Aeiv, a slip in Schroeder’s 
ed. minor, which crept thence into the 
Appendix of his ed. maior. 

Turyn wisely refrains from much re- 
writing of corrupt quotations, and his 
original suggestions, which are not 
numerous, are mostly reasonable, if not 
very striking: in fr. 31 (51 Schr.), for 
example, his <7éoav) xai is a clear im- 
provement on Meineke’s kai <rdoav). 
In the papyrus fragments he suggests 
several attractive supplements, the best 
perhaps eddvopa Aacv in Paean VI, 132. 

The printing is admirable, and mis- 
prints few, but on p. 322 ‘Pyth. IV’ 
should be ‘Pyth. VI’, and on p. 331 «wv 
should be ein. Indexes would have been 
welcome, especially an Index Fontium, 
but it would be ungracious to close with 
a note of complaint this brief review of 
an excellent book, and special attention 
should be called to Turyn’s very full and 
valuable metrical analyses. 


D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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GREEK METRICAL INSCRIPTIONS 


Paul FRIEDLANDER: Epigrammata. Gicek 
Inscriptions in Verse, from the Begin- 
nings to the Persian Wars. Pp. vi+ 
198. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press (Lon- 
don: Cambridge University Press), 
1948. Cloth, 27s. 6d. net. 


SEVENTY years ago Georg Kaibel, in his 
Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus con- 
lecta (Berlin, 1878), was able to collect 
and edit all the Greek metrical inscrip- 
tions then known, except those pre- 
served through literary sources, and 
assembled some 1,200 items, covering 
twelve centuries of Greek civilization. 
His work was fated to find itself out of 
date from the very moment of publica- 
tion, for at that time the systematic 
excavation of the major sites of the 
Greek world had scarcely been begun— 
with the single exception of Olympia, 
where the work was still in its early 
stages—but in the next decade such 
productive undertakings as the explora- 
tion of the Acropolis, Delos, and Per- 
gamon were well under way, yielding 
many epigrammata among their appar- 
ently inexhaustible harvests of Greek 
inscriptions. The same decade saw a 
great increase of topographical research 
both in Greece and Asia Minor (it will 
suffice to recall that W. M. Ramsay’s 
first Anatolian journey was made in 
1881), which was scarcely less productive 
of new texts than were the excavations 
mentioned. 

Naturally, the need for a new, and 
vastly expanded, edition of Kaibel has 
long been recognized, as has the fact 
that such an undertaking had far out- 
grown the powers of any single editor 
or the capacity of a single volume, and 
would have to appear—if ever—in in- 
stalments. The volume now offered us 
by Professor Paul Friedlander, with the 
collaboration of Professor Herbert B. 
Hoffleit, represents the first instalment 
of the long-awaited new edition, and 
deserves a very warm welcome. Realiz- 
ing that the only practical way to deal 
with the vast accumulation of material 
must rest on a chronological arrange- 
ment, the editors cover in this volume 

4598.31 


the period down to the Persian Wars 
‘leaving for future consideration the 
following periods: II. From the Persian 
Wars to Alexander, III. From Alex- 
ander to Augustus, IV. From Augustus 
on’. Reversing Kaibel’s arrangement, 
with its main divisions into sepulchral 
and dedicatory epigrams, which were 
in turn grouped by districts and within 
each district arranged chronologically, 
as far as possible, regardless of form, the 
editors emphasize that for all periods, 
and especially for the earliest, ‘form 
must be the major principle of arrange- 
ment .. . for the meter puts the poem 
at once in a definite tradition’. Starting 
with single hexameters, grouped as (A) 
Sepulchral, (B) Dedicatory, they pro- 
ceed to (C) Sepulchral Epigrams in more 
than one hexameter, (D) Dedicatory 
ditto, and (E) Miscellaneous (i.e. neither 
funerary nor specifically dedicatory) 
which include, for instance, the ‘Dancer’s 
Oenochoe’ (J.G. i?. 919), the hexameters 
on the Chest of Cypselus as quoted by 
Pausanias, and the inscription on the 
stele of Alxenor from Orchomenus (J.G. 
vii. 3225). “These are followed by epi- 
grams in which the elegiac distich is 
the unit, arranged on a similar system. 
The third group comprises a few items 
classed as ‘Incomplete or Irregular 
Dactylic Schemes’, and the fourth and 
last those in iambic or trochaic form. It 
may be noted that whereas Kaibel 
knew only 28 epigrams assignable to 
this period, the last item in the present 
work is numbered 178, but the total in- 
cluded is in fact upwards of 200, for we 
are given under one number the ex- 
amples which repeat a familiar formula, 
e.g. to No. 122a 
Aloyxivns avéOnxev APnvaia 708’ dyaAua 
evédpevos Sexdrnv madi Aids peyddAov, 

are added three other examples with the 
same pentameter (except that 122) has 
ev€dpevos Kovpn), and the verb of dedica- 
tion in the hexameter. 

So much for arrangement. Selection of 
the material was clearly a difficult task, 
which has been most successfully accom- 
plished, not only in the inclusion of epi- 
grams from little-known publications, 
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but in the treatment of mutilated frag- 
ments which might or might not be 
intended to be metrical; and above all 
in the more important problem of the 
inclusion or rejection of epigrams pre- 
served by ancient writers, including 
those in the Greek Anthology. It must 
suffice to say here that the principle of 
selection reveals a profound mastery 
and appreciation of Greek poetry, which 
is no less successfully devoted to the 
illuminating commentary. The printing 
of the texts conforms to modern epi- 
graphic practice : provenance, nature of 
the object inscribed, date (if safely de- 
terminable), publication, including re- 
ferences to reproductions, and an English 
translation (here and there not very 
felicitous). As the work is not intended 
primarily as an epigraphical publica- 
tion, E and O, for instance, are trans- 
literated where necessary as 7 and ov, 
but in cases of uncertainty the simple 
vowel is left (cf. p. 5). A helpful innova- 
tion is the use of two sizes of Greek type 
in restorations, a smaller fount being used 
for those that are ‘only exemplificative ’. 

The introduction to each of the four 
sections and the commentary on each 
text display throughout fhe editors’ 
mastery of their subject, and their cau- 
tious and unassuming approach to the 
literary aspects of the epigrams will 
commend itself alike to experts and 
novices. Asa good example we may cite 
the commentary on No. 25, the three- 
line epitaph of Arniades from Corcyra 
(I.G. ix', 868) which seems to give the 
reader exactly what is needed to help 
him to recognize the Homeric echoes, 
and also to realize to what extent the 
Corinthian-Corcyrean epic tradition, 
represented by Eumelus, was inter- 
woven with them. Even for the single- 
line hexameters the epic echoes are 
fully quoted—sometimes with almost 
embarrassing generosity. 

In the introduction to the elegiac 
epigrams the editors plead convincingly 
for a wide interpretation of the mean- 
ing of elegos, which ‘must have meant 
something like lament, but elegy may, 
from the very beginning, have included 
almost any sort of pathetic or ecstatic 
or emphatic song accompanied by the 


flute. . . . The field was, or became, so 
wide as to include festal joy, martial 
appeal, prayer and reflection, so that it 
is hard or even impossible for us to re- 
duce all the contents to one common 
denominator.’ This comprehensive de- 
finition makes it easy for the editors to 
postulate a direct connexion between 
the elegy of mourning and the elegeion 
on the tombstones, that in fact ‘the 
elegiac epitaph originally mirrored the 
custom of elegies of mourning sung to 
the flute at or after the burials of the 
great’ (pp. 65 ff.). Emphasizing this 
distinction they believe that such fam- 
ous distichs as Archilochus, Frag. 16 Di., 
er Anacreon, 100 or tor Di., by their 
phrasing and outlook must have be- 
longed to the ‘threnodic’ class of elegy, 
but could not have been epitaphs in the 
strict sense. 

There is less to be said on the two 
final sections, though we may appre- 
ciate the valuable reminder that the 
form of the names to be commemorated 
sometimes dictated the choice of metre. 
Only in an iambic trimeter could such 
names as AAxpewvidns (No. 167), Apxias 
and Evxoopidns (No. 169), or AyAwréAns 
in the nominative (No. 176) be correctly 
fitted. At the same time, the tradition 
of the iambic line as ‘the poetical form 
nearest to ordinary speech’, as Aristotle 
recognized, was an individual one, and 
found no small favour; its use by a 
famous vase painter "Eénxias é€ypaibe 
Karonoe eve (No. 171) found no exact 
imitators, but among the many verses, 
indicating ownership, inscribed on vases 
(a delightful collection is given under 
No, 177 a—p) iambic as well as trochaic 
and dactylic rhythms can be recognized 
with varying degrees of certainty, di- 
versified by a rich variety of metrical 
eccentricity. 

In conclusion, a few remarks, queries, 
and corrections: No. 36, known only 
from Lenormant’s copy, is accepted as 
genuine, in the light of No. 25, which 
begins with the same phrase. No. 61: 
the remarkable series of theta-sounds, 
two in the hexameter, followed by four 
in the pentameter, as well as the strange 
name “Oo@Aos, might seem to deserve 
a comment. No. 74: ... é7é0nxe OavovTt 
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M[avribéw)|t Eeviav in(mr)oovvay re copdu 
is translated ‘to commemorate one 
versed in the arts of hospitality and 
equestrianship’ [sic]. [But what has 
become of the poetry of the original ?] 
No. 86: xapdrov, surely ‘pain’, rather 
than ‘sickness’. No. 145: inl. 1 the text 
preferred reads dyvv@évr. for the more 
familiar ayAvoévri, following an example 
of later date copied by Sir G. Wheler, 
which begins Ayvubev rdde SHpov, and 
Bergk is followed in interpreting épypaow 
as ‘forced labour’ with é« zoA€uou (with 
the earlier MSS.) as ‘bello confecto’. 
No. 161 (J.G. i2, 975) : it is not stated that 
this is in the British Museum, and the 
editors have no doubt of its genuine- 
ness. They translate 7Aifov voondev- 
caoa ‘after nursing him in mental 
disease’, here again, it would seem, wil- 
fully ignoring the poetic element, and 
quoting (not very convincingly) Elec- 
tra’s nursing of Orestes as a parallel. 


A few inaccuracies, which might be 
remedied in a new edition, are not in 
themselves serious: p. 114, Rev. Et. Ane. 
137, 1935 Should be 37, 1935; p. 147 init., 
Thasus, but elsewhere Thasos; p. 157, 
‘Professor’ Marcus N. Tod (a pardon- 
able assumption, but why is not his 
G.H.I. cited anywhere ?) ; p. 161, rou tpis 
are run together; p. 163, I.G. v. 1, 945 
is a wrong citation for a Boeotian vase- 
inscription ; and p. 177, Kaible for Kai- 
bel, whose work is cited as ex lapidibus 
collecta but should be conlecta. , 

To sum up: a difficult task, admirably 
carried through ; a contribution of very 
real value to the understanding of its 
subject and of the place that Epigram- 
mata occupy in the pageant of Greek 
Literature. Let us hope for a speedy 
continuation, maintaining the same high 
standard of scholarship. 


A. M. WoopWARD. 


PLATO’S SYMPOSIUM 


Hermann KoLieEr: Die Komposition des 
platonischen Symposions. Pp. 112. 
Ziirich, 1948. Paper. 

THE author states that his purpose is to 
investigate Plato’s poetic technique in 
one particular dialogue. His method is 
to analyse the structure of the Sym- 
posium in such a way as to show that it 
cannot have been composed currente 
calamo, but grew up in Plato’s mind 
from a ‘creative centre’, namely, the 
‘bridge-section’ (Briickpartie) which 
connects the Agathon-Socrates scene 
(199 c-201 d) with the latter part of 
Diotima’s speech (the revelation of 7a 
tédea Kai émomrixa). The fitting of this 
matter into the framework of a sym- 
posium was no part of the original de- 
sign, nor was the figure of Alcibiades: 
there were special reasons why ‘the 
éxrawverns’ became Alcibiades. 

The arguments leading to these con- 
clusions and others show a keen— 
one might say an over-keen—eye for 
puzzles, inconsequences, and inconsis- 
tencies which no doubt can be found in 
this dialogue, though perhaps not more 
than in many others. It is not alto- 
gether easy to follow K. in his detailed 


discussion of them, and his arrangement 
is not particularly lucid or logical ; but 
for the most part it must be said that 
his solutions are unconvincing, chiefly 
perhaps because of their over-subtlety ; 
one feels that many of the difficulties 
could be explained by simply allowing 
Plato some degree of carelessness or for- 
getfulness in composition. Often, too, 
K. tends to make mountains out of 
molehills : for example, he finds evidence 
against the historical reality of the battle 
in which Socrates is said (220 d) to have 
saved the life of Alcibiades in the fact 
that ‘die Schlacht gar nicht lokalisiert 
wird’. But why should it be? Surely it 
was enough to specify it as 7 ayn 
Hs €uot Kal tapioreia edocay ot oTpaTnyot : 
and, anyhow, why should Alc. be ex- 
pected to state, or Plato to remember, 
the precise locality ? 

As to the notorious anachronism con- 
cerning the dvorxvouds of Mantinea, it is 
hard to believe that this is deliberately 
introduced in order to ‘shatter the illu- 
sion’ that an historical gathering of 
416 B.C. is being reported. 

We are told—and with emphasis— 
that there are two contrasted figures of 
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Socrates in the dialogue, the one who is 
Sewos ta epwrixa and the other who 
knows nothing. There is no doubt some 
truth in this, but K.’s argument is not 
helped by his reference to Charmides 
154 b, a passage which expresses not 
Socrates’ ignorance about ra €pwrikd 
but his undiscriminating admiration for 
oi KaAoi. 

In an appendix of eighteen closely 
printed pages K. applies similar treat- 
ment to the Protagoras. Here there 
would seem to be more plausibility in 
his conclusions, which cannot now be 
summarized: the structure of the Prota- 
goras does present more real difficulty 


than that of the Symposium. But here 
again points have been magnified and 
over-subtle solutions propounded. Why, 
for example, is not the presence of Hip- 
pias sufficiently accounted for by the 
fact that he was one of the most famous 
of the Sophists? 

It is distasteful to decry a work on 
which its author has plainly lavished 
so much care and thought ; yet it must 
be said, with regret, that our under- 
standing and appreciation of one of 
the greatest of Platonic dialogues has 
hardly been advanced. 

R. HACKFORTH. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


STRUCTURE AND PARADIGM IN PLATO 


Victor GOLDSCHMIDT: (1) Les Dialogues 
de Platon: Structure et Méthode dia- 
lectique. Pp. xi+376. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1947. Paper, 
400 fr. (2) Le Paradigme dans la Dia- 
lectique platonicienne. Pp. 139. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 
1947. Paper, 150 fr. 


(1) GOLDSCHMIDT has made an enterpris- 
ing attempt to lay bare the mechanism 
of the Platonic dialogue. His basic as- 
sumption is ‘the unity of the Platonic 
method’: the texts which teach method 
must be explained by those which prac- 
tise it, and the critic of Lysias’ formless- 
ness must be consistently faithful to the 
doctrine of organic unity. I find this 
starting-point difficult to accept with- 
out reservations. Apart from the dia- 
logues (notably the Laws) which refuse 
to conform to any formula, there are 
other difficulties (e.g. the fact that Ly- 
sias was not writing dialogues) of which 
the chief consists in the absence of any 
explicit and consistent application by 
Plato himself either of the method of 
hypotheses (Phaedo, Rep.) or of the 
method of collection and division (Phae- 
drus, etc.). It is for this reason that 
these methods have been so variously 
interpreted. G. seeks so far as possible 
to exclude such questions; he is not 
writing a treatise on the Platonic theory 
of knowledge. Nevertheless it is on 
his own detailed interpretation of that 
theory that his argument depends ; and 


his account of such matters as dialectic, 
collection, essentialand accidental forms, 
definition and definiendum, contains 
too much that is vague or even rhap- 
sodical. 

His treatment of the metaphysics of 
E>. vii (particularly the two senses of 
‘knowledge ’) is open to the same criti- 
cism. Combining this passage with Rep. 
he finds the dialectic process to consist 
normally in an ascent from the sphere of 
images to that of definition, and thence 
to a grasp of the ‘essence’, which in- 
volves a further ascent to the ‘uncon- 
ditioned principle’. This ascent should 
be (but apparently never is) followed by 
a descent to the sensible world—the 
Cave—which the philosopher now sees 
in relationship to the suprasensible. 

The various stages in this movement 
are described and labelled. The quest 
for an ‘essence’ begins with the refuta- 
tion of sensible examples (‘images’) by 
such arguments as ef alia (there are 
other examples), e¢ opposita (running 
away may also be an example of 
courage), and et zdem non (the young 
girl is also not beautiful). Next come 
definitions. In order to arrive at these, 
advantage is taken of ‘a certain fore- 
knowledge of the object’, e.g. Laches’ 
awareness that courage is a valuable 
thing, or Gorgias’ admission that rhe- 
toric must concern itself with justice. 
Such postulates, demanded of us by the 
essence, G. calls ‘essential exigences’. 


Ls FF AF. 
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There are also false or ‘usurped’ exi- 
gences (e.g. that names are divinely 
given) which have to be refuted. The 
‘definitional notion’, if attained, may 
then be developed in two directions: the 
‘left-hand way’ is by a premature return 
to sense and opinion—‘ knowledge ’, for 
example, may be misunderstood as a 
mere technique (Laches, etc.), or ‘ideas’ 
may be taken as ‘images’ (Parm.). The 
‘righthand way’ is the ascent to the un- 
derived first cause ; but for this stage the 


‘ dialogues substitute the ‘essential de- 


tour’ (e.g. the ‘longer way’ of Rep., or 
the programme of studies in Symp.). 
The object of this detour is to form the 
mind of the pupil instead of presenting 
him with rcady-made information. 
There are also plenty of detours which 
are not ‘essential’. 

G.’s effort of classification tends to 
become rather wearisome reading, and 
seems at times to descend to triviality. 
But he makes a better case than might 
have been expected for regarding the 
dialogues as living illustrations of a 
heuristic method. He has the great vir- 
tue of knowing that the kind of thought 
which seeks to mould itself upon reality 
is incompatible with the notion that any 
rules or methods could possibly become 
a substitute for thinking. In fact he 
urges us to forget all about structure 
after reading his book ; but whether this 
is the right procedure or not, I must 
emphasize, in spite of some doubts and 
disagreements, that the book is well 
worth reading. His general thesis is, of 
course, true enough and deserved to be 
illustrated in extenso: that most of the 
dialogues depict the stiuggle of thought 
to free itself from ‘images and false 
values’, and to grapple with these frail- 
ties in others by means of the arts of 
law-making and education. 

(2) G.’s second book is a very worth- 
while study of the paradigm, a word 
which means either a model (the Forms 
being paradigms of sensible things) or 
an instance (sensible things being para- 
digms of the Forms). G. bases himself 
on Polit. 277 d-279 b supplemented by 
Soph, 218 c, d and numerous references 
to other dialogues. 

Some paradigms (like the treatment 


of weaving as an analogue of kingship) 
are pattern arguments intended to make 
us better dialecticians. The technique, 
without the term, is found also in, for 
example, Laches 192 a, b, where the defi- 
nition of swiftness is meant as a model 
for the method of defining courage. Such 
paradigms are useful not only as exer- 
cises but because the ‘less important’ 
subject can be discussed without heat, 
and because they lend themselves to the 
veductio ad absurdum, by which conven- 
tional formulae or conventionally ad- 
mired personages may be robbed of their 
dignity, as when the rhetorician is com- 
pared with the cook. 

But the paradigm may be of even 
greater significance than this. Appeal- 
ing to Soph. 221 d, G. finds that there 
is a resemblance or kinship between 
the ‘lesser’ subject (angling) and the 
‘greater’ (sophistic). This use of Soph. 
seems questionable ; there are other pas- 
sages where the argument proceeds much 
more clearly and seriously by analogy 
from smaller to greater. A safer instance 
is Laws 902 e, where what is true of mor- 
tal craftsmen is a fortior: said to be true 
of the divine craftsmen. G. should have 
made it clear that not all paradigms in 
Plato belong to the doctrine of the 
‘analogy of being’ (that all attributes 
of being are analogous on every level 
of being) which may be found in Rep. 
Weaving and the political art have some- 
thing in common; but the relationship 
between them is very different from 
that between the Sun and the Form of 
Good, which ‘begot the Sun analogous 
to itself’. In particular, it is, I think, a 
mistake to confuse eixdéves with para- 
digms. The description of the ship, for 
example, with its disorderly crew, is an 
eixwv, composed by Plato, and has 
nothing to do with the naturally sym- 
bolic relationship obtaining between sen- 
sibles and Forms. G. does, however, 
insist that the paradigm is philosophic- 
ally important only when the supposed 
resemblance between the lesser and the 
greater subjects is verified and found to 
rest upon a genuine relationship. Ac- 
cording to G. such a relationship is a 
Form; and the value of the paradigm 
lies in enabling us to see the Forms and 
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to disentangle them from one another. 
Though it does not rise above sensible 
imagery, it is one way of arousing us from 
the dreaming state to the waking vision 
of the intelligible world. From this 
point of view G. discusses in an illumin- 
ating way many paradigms such as the 
parallel between the three classes in the 
State and the three ‘parts’ of the human 
soul, and the proportion sums of which 
Plato is so fond (e.g. fire:cold: :soul: 
death). He compares paradigm to avd- 
pvnos: unlike the latter the paradigm 
is a ‘detour’ conducting the pupil to the 
Forms by a roundabout route, as when 
one moves towards the Sophist by 
analysing the Form of Hunter. Much 
space is devoted also to the false para- 
digms, such as the use of gold and the 
parts of the face in Prot. or the sail, etc., 
in Parm., where the Form of Mud is also 
thought to be a false paradigm intended 
to bring out the neglect of the doctrine 
(admitted in Phaedo) of the intercom- 
munion of Forms. The wax-tablet and 
the aviary in Theaet. are classed as ‘pro- 
visional’ paradigms. 

G. might have consulted with advan- 
tage the work of Cornford on Soph. This 
would have saved him from some con- 
fusions ; for example, he gives the name 
of ‘categories’ to the péyora eidn, and 
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consequently supposes that the Forms 
(mere relationships, he contends, and 
inseparable from particulars) are en- 
dowed with life and movement. (As 
Cornford showed, neither Motion nor 
Rest could be a category in the accepted 
sense of a universal attribute of being— 
and obviously they could not both be 
categories!) Another small confusion is 
in the treatment of Laws x where G. 
seems to mix the proof of theism with 
the proof of a divine providence: the 
latter depends on the paradigm of the 
arts, the former does not. 

But these are small blemishes upon a 
very meritorious work. We have had 
various studies of Plato’s imagery, not- 
ably P. Louis’s Les Métaphores de Platon 
(C.R. lxi. 17). But they all advance in a 
straight line and take a horizontal point 
of view. G. has the great merit of seek- 
ing to go far more deeply into the sub- 
ject. It is only in the interest of his 
future work that I repeat here my main 
criticism, that he is too ready, it seems, 
to generalize particular passages of Plato, 
especially the passage on the paradigm 
in Pol. which, even ifits translation were 
free from all difficulty, cannot be applied 
without caution to all the paradigms 
here collected. J. Tate. 

University of Sheffield. 


TIME IN ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 


John F. CALLAHAN : Four Views of Time 
in Ancient Philosophy. Pp. ix-+-209. 
Harvard University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1948. Cloth,16s. 


THE four views are those of Plato (in the 
Timaeus), Aristotle (mainly in Physics 
iv), Plotinus, and St. Augustine, ‘the 
four men’, as Professor Callahan justly 
remarks, ‘who might well be thought 
the outstanding philosophers of the 
ancient world’. The author’s method 
has been to give a close and careful 
analysis of each view, approximating in 
the more difficult passages to a transla- 
tion, together with interspersed com- 
ment and some consideration of the 
philosophers’ theories of time in relation 
to their general metaphysical positions. 
In the case of Aristotle he finds this last 
less necessary than in the other cases, 


inasmuch as ‘time is considered (sc. by 
Ar.) as a term to be analysed within the 
rather narrow framework of nature, 
and more specifically of motion... . 
There is no concern with the production 
of a universe that will contain motion 
and time’ (p. 41). This, of course, is 
said of the discussion in Physics iv, but 
I am inclined to think that it unduly 
isolates that discussion from the De Caelo 
and the Metaphysics, and that C. gives 
insufficient weight (although he does not 
forget it) to the passage at 221° 4ff. 
where Ar. expresses very clearly the dis- 
tinction between eternal and temporal 
existence. On the whole I find the chap- 
ter on Ar. the least illuminating, perhaps 
because C. has followed too closely the 
tortuous course of Ar.’s dialectical in- 
quiry, with the result that the positive 
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conclusions do not stand out with the 
distinctness one could wish. My feeling 
at the end was an enhanced admiration 
for the depth and lucidity of Plotinus 
by contrast with Aristotle ; but whether 
that is due to Plotinus or Aristotle or to 
C.’s exposition of them, I should be hard 
put to it to say. 

In the chapter on Plato C. very prop- 
erly amplifies Timaeus’ brief account 
of time by a critical abstract of the cos- 
mogonical myth in which it is set; but 
here a complaint must be made. Of the 
two recent books which have immensely 
advanced our understanding of the 
Timaeus, A. E. Taylor’s Commentary 
and Cornford’s Plato’s Cosmology, much 
use has rightly been made of the former, 
but the latter, despite its inclusion in 
the Bibliography, appears to be entirely 
unknown to C.; this may of course be 
because it was inaccessible to him at the 
time of writing: but if so, that should 
have been said. One result of this is 
that, like almost everyone else, he fails 
to understand the meaning of the diffi- 
cult sentence which begins Timaeus’ ac- 
count of the composition of the cosmic 
soul at 35a: it is not the case that 
‘Timaeus seems to give the indivisible 
and divisible also the names of the Same 
and the Other’. Proclus (as Cornford 
points out) ‘construed the sentence in 
the only possible way, and his inter- 
pretation, once disengaged from the ir- 
relevant intricacies of his own theology, 
is obviously correct’ (op. cit., p. 59). 
Again, C. asks (p. 8), why there cannot 
be more than one copy (sc. of the vonrov 
{Gov) : this is an improper question, for 
there can be ; but the Demiurge decided 
that there should not be, in order to 
enhance the excellence of the copy and 
its similarity to the model: ‘unique- 
ness’ in Cornford’s words ‘is a perfec- 
tion, and the world is the better for 


possessing it’. And if we are to have as 
full a paraphrase of the relevant parts 
of the Timaeus as C. gives, we might 
have expected some comment on the 
difficulty of calling time an eternal 
image of eternity (37d, where I am 
strongly disposed to accept Cornford’s 
brilliant emendation of dévaov for 
aidvov). There are other errors and 
some obscurities in this chapter ; never- 
theless it is on the whole a careful and 
accurate account, and contains an in- 


’ teresting section on the relation of time, 


space, and motion in Plato’s theory: 
‘the temporal order for Plato involves 
the spatial, not in so far asit is temporal, 
but in so far as time is a kind of dura- 
tion that involves change. The order 
and regularity that are necessarily pre- 
sent in time are over and above the 
realm of changing spatial things.’ 

The book is not, and in the nature of 
the case could not be, easy reading: it 
is arguable that the general reader 
would get more out of a less detailed 
treatment: but it does not follow that 
that would have made it a better book. 
For myself, I found the chapters on 
Plotinus (particularly in respect of his 
development of Plato) and on St. Augus- 
tine the most interesting, perhaps be- 
cause I (like most people) knew less to 
begin with about their views than about 
those of Plato and Aristotle. C.’s final 
chapter (‘Conclusion’) I found rather 
disappointing: it contains too much 
condensed repetition of what has been 
said earlier, and lacks a sufficiently 
clear-cut discrimination and evaluation 
of the four views one against another. 
But the book as a whole deserves 
high praise as a very competent and 
thoroughgoing treatment of an im- 
portant and difficult problem of ancient 
philosophy. R. HACKFORTH. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


EUCLID AND PTOLEMY 


Albert LEJEUNE: Euclide et Ptolémée. 
Deux stades de l’optique géo- 


métrique grecque (Université de Lou- 
vain, Recueil de Travaux d’Histoire 
et de Philologie, 3° série, 31° fascicule). 
196 pp.; 18 figs. Louvain: Biblio- 


théque de l’Université, 1948. Paper, 
fr. 220. 
THE only entries in the British Museum 
catalogue under the heading ‘Ptole- 
maeus (Claudius), Optica’ are L’Ottica 
di Claudio Tolomeo published in 1885 by 
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Gilberto Govi and a review of the same 
work published in 1886. M. Albert Le- 
jeune, of the University of Louvain, 
where interest in Greek mathematics is 
sustained by Canon Adolphe Rome, is 
therefore not entering an overcrowded 
field in presenting the world with a com- 
parative study of optical science in 
Euclid and Ptolemy. This is not sur- 
prising, as neither the original Greek 
text, which was known to Damianus 
and Simplicius, nor the Arabic transla- 


tion with which Alhazen was acquainted, ° 


has survived, and the only link with the 
original is the Latin version made in the 
twelfth century by Admiral Eugenius, 
an official at the court of the Norman 
kings of Sicily; and Eugenius himself 
was unable to supply a translation of 
Book I and part of Book V as they were 
already missing in the two Arabic manu- 
scripts which he used. Nor is this all, 
for knowledge of Eugenius’ translation 
practically disappeared, and it was only 
gradually rediscovered, beginning with 
a reference in 1697 to the sixteenth- 
century Bodleian manuscript. In due 
course fourteen manuscripts were dis- 
covered, but although several scholars 
hoped to take the work in hand no 
printed edition was available until Govi 
published in 1885 an edition based on the 
oldest (fourteenth-century) manuscript 
at Milan. M. Lejeune may now be re- 
garded as having supplied in part the 
analytical introduction which Govi 
regretfully had to forgo; but he also 
has to sigh at the incomplete nature of 
his own work. His present study is 
mainly a reconstruction of the missing 
Book I and an analysis of Book II and 
part of Book III. He informs us that 
this is only half of a thesis for a doctor- 
ate, and that it is to be supplemented, 
when funds are available, by a sketch 
of the history of Greek catoptrics based 
on Heron, the remaining books of 
Ptolemy’s Optics, and the pseudo- 
Euclid. Moreover, he says that he has 


been engaged for more than a year on a 
new text of Ptolemy’s Optics, though in 
the nature of the case he cannot make 
radical alterations in an obviously de- 
fective tradition. 

What M. Lejeune has here published 
whets the appetite for what is to come. 
Before Ptolemy’s Optics—the attribu- 
tion to Ptolemy has never seriously been 
doubted—the only work on optics 
strictly so called is that of Euclid. In 
Euclid’s work optics is treated as a 
purely geometrical study, based on the 
assumption that the eye emits a diverg- 
ing pencil of visual rays which enable 
objects by which they are stopped to 
be seen. Ptolemy, four centuries later, 
does not dispute this traditional hypo- 
thesis, but he cannot deny the funda- 
mental part in perception played by 
light and by colour, which he holds to 
be objective. It is probable that he dis- 
posed of the purely geometrical aspects 
of vision in his missing first book, which 
is ably reconstructed by M. Lejeune 
from the summary given at the begin- 
ning of the second book, and a few other 
references. The remainder of the work 
is largely devoted to those physical and 
physiological aspects of vision from 
which Euclid made an abstraction of 
the purely geometrical elements. By 
the time of Ptolemy, optics had in fact 
become an experimental science, and 
his innovations, M. Lejeune notes, were 
nearly always happy and set the study 
on the right road. In particular, where- 
as Euclid’s Optics had been based on 
monocular vision, we normally see ob- 
jects by the use of two eyes, and Ptolemy 
addressed himself with great skill to the 
problems of binocular vision. By con- 
trast there are, oddly enough, a few 
passages where the mathematics are 
very shaky, but the transmission has 
been so hazardous that we may legiti- 
mately question whether we have here 
the actual words of Ptolemy. 

Ivor THOMAS. 
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LATIN METRE 


L. NouGArET: Traité de Métrique latine 
classique (Nouvelle Collection a |’ 
Usage des Classes, XXXVI). Pp. xii+ 
134. Paris: Klincksieck, 1948. Paper. 


M. NouGaretT has succeeded in packing 
into a slim volume a great deal of useful 
information on Latin metre. The book 
is intended, he tells us in his preface, for 
students most of whom are not familiar 
with Greek, and such, and indeed all, 
students will learn much from it. N.’s 
implied disclaimer that his traité is not 
meant for the advanced scholar may 
explain how it is that much important 
work on Latin metric has not been put 
under contribution. His bibliography, 
which lists the works of over two dozen 
French as against seven German and 
three English scholars, makes no men- 
tion of such books as Postgate’s Pro- 
sodia Latina, Hardie’s Res Metrica, 
Winbolt’s Latin Hexameter V erse, Schroe- 
der’s Horazens Versmasse, E. Fraenkel’s 
Iktus und Akzent, Drexler’s Plautin- 
ische Akzentstudien, Vollmer’s notice in 
Gercke-Norden’s Einleitung, or Nor- 
den’s Anhdnge to Virg. Aen. vi; and, 
still more strangely, in the chapter de- 
voted to prose rhythm, where the names 
of Havet, Laurand, and de Groot ap- 
pear, no reference is made to either 
Clark or Zielinski. 

In his section on ‘Le mot’, N. states 
dogmatically the theory usually held by 
French scholars that the Latin accent 
was, until the end of the second century 
A.D., one of pitch, not of stress. This is, 
of course, a debatable point, and N. can 
cite in support of the pitch theory the 
ancient grammarians and, of the mod- 
erns, the weighty names of Kiihner and 
Niedermann. But an upholder of the 
other view may well ask how these 
scholars explain such instances of syn- 
cope as caldus for calidus or the short 0 
in such words as iddlum and ancora. 

In dealing with the Saturnian metre 
N. plumps for quantitative scansion, 
though he admits that this theory in- 
volves a belief in several different kinds 
of Saturnian. It is perhaps a pity that 
in brushing aside the stress-scansion 
theory he makes no distinction between 


the old ‘the queen was in her parlour’ 
view and Lindsay’s explanation based 
on natural word-stress. 

The chapter on the hexameter and 
the elegiac couplet is adequate, though 
it is hard to see why N. dismisses (p. 29) 
as illusoires the examples of mono- 
syllables before the penthemimeral cae- 
sura given in Hosius’ third edition of 
Lucan (p. 389); and his treatment of 
enjambment in the elegiac couplet (p. 
58) is perfunctory. One is left with the 
impression that the use of enjambment 
in elegiacs ended with Catullus. 

Chap. iv, §§ 151-220, deals with the 
iambic and trochaic verse of drama. This 
is well done, though it is misleading 
to cite without context séd is (p. 80) as 
an example of the law of brevis brevians ; 
and on p. 82 N. seems to imply that hoc 
could be scanned as a short syllable. The 
second section, treating of ‘Le chanté’ 
(cantica), is somewhat confusing, and it 
is hard to see why it is contained in 
a chapter headed Versification Iambo- 
trochaic. On p. 92 the scheme of the 
eupolidean there given does not square 
with the line (Plaut. Bacch. 673) cited 
to illustrate it ; and in any case the line 
is almost certainly corrupt. 

Chap. v on Aeolic metres must be 
used with caution. It will in any case 
distress some scholars by its persistent 
attempts to interrelate different metres, 
and by a tendency to explain them by 
theories of anacrusis. For example, N. 
explains (p. 100) the pherecratean by 
saying that it is un adonique précédé 
d'une base, and speaks of the alcaic 
hendecasyllable as a glyconic preceded 
by three syllables of the form v-v. 
He even goes as far as to call (p. 104) 
this type of line ‘a sapphic of which the 
final syllable has been transferred to the 
beginning ’, i.e. 

sapphic 

alc. hen. vy —V —-— —-Vv— vy 
Speaking of the alcaic enneasyllable he 
mentions (p. 105) the frequent caesura 
after the sixth syllable but not the no 
less frequent one after the third; nor 
does he notice the general avoidance, in 
the alcaic decasyllable, of weak caesura 
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in the second dactyl. In writing of the 
transformation of the Latin from the 
Greek sapphic he says (p. 106), ‘elle 
n’est plus composée de deux adoniques 
et d’un vers plus long, mais de trois 
adoniques et d’un vers plus court’, 
where surely he means saphiques; and 
in his note on Seneca’s sapphics he says 
nothing of the use by that poet of the 
two commata as detachable units, with 
the result that they appear sometimes 
in inverted order, BA (e.g. miveique 
lactis | candidos fontes, Oed. 495), and 
sometimes in the form AA or BB in- 
stead of the normal AB. It is untrue to 
say (p. 109) that the minor asclepiad 
‘ne se trouve que chez Horace, dont 
elle parait étre une creation’, for Al- 
caeus (fr. 50) had already used this 


metre. On p. 113 the archilochean is 
wrongly described: the tripody at the 
end of the first line is not catalectic (as 
is stated). Finally, it is at least mislead- 
ing to attribute (p. 102) the composition 
of phalaeceans to Sappho, in whose 
poems, as we have them, only one such 
line is to be found, and to Anacreon, 
whose extant fragments show no ex- 
ample of this metre. 

Despite these criticisms M. Nou- 
garet’s book is one of considerable 
merit, though it will scarcely be a 
serious rival of F. Crusius’ Rémische 
Metrik, and will not do for the student 
of Latin metre what Rupprecht in his 
Einfiihrung does so admirably for the 
student of Greek. MM. PLATNAUER. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. 


ANCIENT CULTURE 


Ernst Howatp: Die Kultur der Anttke. 
Pp. 273. Ziirich: Artemis Verlag. 
1948. Boards, 11.80 Sw. fr. 


TuHIs is a nicely got up book, well 
written, and full of startling ideas. Its 
contents may be summed up as follows: 
(1) Early Greek culture had a dual 
nature, being derived from two con- 
trasted elements. That of Asiatic Greece 
sprang from Minoan Crete and Minoan- 
ized Mycenae, whose legacy was per- 
manently enshrined in the Homeric 
poems. It expressed a carefree indivi- 
dualism, but was pre-eminently rational. 
Conversely, the culture of Greece 
proper and the western colonies origin- 
ated with the Greek-speaking immi- 
grants into Greece from the European 
mainland. Its creators were an impul- 
sive and high-wrought folk. But they 
sought to repress their exuberance by a 
strict social discipline, of which Sparta 
afforded a typical example. Occasion- 
ally, however, the volcano erupted, and 
a Dionysiac orgy or the tyranny of an 
explosive super-man was the result. 
(2) The Athenian culture of the fifth 
century was predominantly of the main- 
land type, though modified by demo- 
cratic institutions which evoked an 
intense communal feeling, so that the 
individual became completely merged 
in the citizen, and recked not of gods or 


family; even Socrates was a hundred 
per cent. politician, with no interest in 
the individual as such. Under the in- 
fluence of mass-psychosis, this culture 
was tensely emotional and aimed at big 
effects ; and the Attic drama, which was 
its chief medium of expression, was con- 
sequently irreligious and non-moral. 

(3) With the fall of the Athenian 
Empire Attic culture lost its inspiration 
and became unproductive. Neverthe- 
less, as an exemplar and a tradition it 
not only survived, but acquired a last- 
ing dominion over the rest of Greece. 
Only at Alexandria did a rival culture 
flourish, which harked back to Old 
Ionia, with its more homely and less 
highly keyed-up life; but this after- 
bloom was short-lived. 

(4) Greek culture, in its atticized and 
idealized presentment, in due course in- 
vaded Rome and became the ferment 
which brought on the Revolution and 
the Fall of the Republic. Originally 
organized as a loose association of gentes, 
and not essentially altered by the poli- 
tical reforms of ensuing centuries, it 
long resisted permeation by Greek cul- 
ture, save for a few externals (such as 
the adoption of Greek as the language of 
polite conversation in some aristocratic 
circles). But about the time of the 
Gracchi it absorbed the ‘Greek idea of 
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the state’ (i.e. sovereignty of the people), 
complete with the imperium (also an 
imported institution), and after a funda- 
mentally ideological conflict between 
rival imperatores (among whom was 
Caesar, ‘the greatest embodiment of the 
humanistic urge for freedom’), Augus- 
tus established a ‘Greek state’. Under 
the influence of this new conception of 
statehood Roman writers recast earlier 
Roman history into the familiar legend, 
and a Greek culture, albeit more austere 
and less ‘free’, held a brief sway at 
Rome. xdr’ éywy’ e€nypounv: the new 
State a la grecque was recognized as a 
quite un-Hellenic military despotism, 
and the ensuing disillusionment robbed 
Greco-Roman culture of its remaining 
vitality. 

Incidentally, Howald makes many 
acute remarks on particular points ; but 
his picture is incomplete, and many of 
its figures are distorted, some of them 
beyond recognition. By merging Greco- 
Roman culture in politics Howald has 
debarred himself from doing justice to 
certain aspects of it. (1) He neglects the 
fruitfulcontacts between theearly Greeks 
and the Orientals. (Consequently he can 
see nothing in Herodotus but a ‘wax- 
works entertainer’.) (2) While he writes 
off with some justification the city-state 
cults as mere décor, he has no such 
excuse for disregarding Orphism and the 
mystery religions, and the permanently 
important efforts of Greek poets and 


philosophers to reconcile religion with 
ethics. (He admits that ‘Platon sucht 
Gott’, but ‘in einer ganz entgotteten 
Welt’.) (3) He appreciates the early 
Greek physicists and acknowledges 
their great gift to the world—intellec- 
tual integrity; but he has scarcely a 
word for Hellenistic science, and for 
Aristotle, as a scientific inquirer, oddé 
ypd. (4) He makes good passing obser- 
vations on Greek art, but does not re- 
veal its all-round excellence, and never 
mentions that the Romans were among 
the world’s master-builders. 

In his striving for strong and stark 
effects Howald makes numerous state- 
ments which, while broadly true, are 
rendered misleading through lack of 
qualification. But his work must be 
mainly judged by what he says on 
Athens and Rome. His assimilation of 
Attic culture to Nazi Heroism may find 
some slight support in sundry Athenian 
extravagances under the stress of the 
Peloponnesian War, yet it carries para- 
dox to perilous lengths. In recasting the 
history of the Roman Republic into 
something which the Romans them- 
selves could scarcely have recognized he 
surely passes into the realm of magic. 

Howald’s book makes bright reading, 
and the shock which it will not fail to 
administer may prove exhilarating. But 
essentially it is a tour de force, and it 
will not bear a close scrutiny. 

M. Cary. 


GREEK HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS 


M. N. Top. A Selection of Greek His- 
torical Inscriptions. Vol. ii: From 403 
to 323 B.c. Pp. xii+343. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1948. Cloth, 25s. 
net. 

THE long-awaited second volume of 

Greek Historical Inscriptions will re- 

ceive the warm welcome which it de- 

serves; and a review seems hardly 
necessary, for Mr. Tod’s name is suffi- 
cient evidence and guarantee of quality. 

What I have to say is little more than 

fault-finding of a narrow kind, and an 

emphasizing of certain criticisms I made 

on the first volume (C.R. xlvii, 1933, 


132-4). 


Ten of Hicks and Hill’s Selection have 
been omitted; but thirty four inscrip- 
tions have been added, which is good 
measure. Some are newly found, e.g. 
the very interesting copy of the Athen- 
ian ephebic oath and of the oath taken 
by the Greek forces in 480 ; another good 
addition is the section of the Parian 
Marble which covers 403-323 B.c. Dif- 
ferent dialects are well represented, 
coinage and trade, war and alliances, 
arbitration, and forms of decrees; 
Athens predominates, as was inevitable, 
but other cities are here as well. Yet we 
miss much, as in the earlier volume, 
which would illustrate economic and 
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social history: no building inscriptions 
from Eleusis or Epidaurus, though part 
of the Delphian accounts is given, 
nothing from the navy-lists, epheboi 
and prytany lists, nor from the manu- 
mission inscriptions, nor dicasts’ tickets. 
We must not ask for more unless we 
can suggest where space might be saved. 
Nos. 102 (alliance between Athens and 
Locris in 395; a reference to it in the 
notes on 1o1, alliance between Boeotia 
and Athens in the same year, would 
suffice), perhaps 103 (alliance of Eretria 
and Athens), 134 (very fragmentary: 
alliance with Leucas), 136 (after 133: 
Dionysius of Syracuse and Athens), 
either 151 or 157 (alliance with Thracian 
kings), might have been omitted ; there 
are many unnecessary references to 
standard works for obvious subjects, 
e.g. to Holm, Freeman, Pauly—Wissowa, 
Beloch, C.A.H., Giuliano, and Glotz, for 
the career of Dionysius I (references to 
discussions of the inscriptions them- 
selves are, as we should expect, full and 
accurate—except that Tod does not 
date the periodicals) ; and the omission 
of much of the translation of the easier 
inscriptions would have given valuable 
space—e.g. a quite unnecessary render- 
ing of the Parian Marble occupies a 
page. 

I am more than ever convinced that 
the author and the publishers have 
made a serious mistake in printing con- 
tinuously instead of by the lines on the 
stones (to save valuable space, of 
course; but we do not yet print verse 
as prose to save dollars) and in the con- 
ventional script—which last cannot be 
done consistently (e.g. in the commen- 
tary on p. 12, va, véua, adrds, tds 
Sjpos; and -drov, but Boomdpo in the 
notes on p. 42). It is not only the result- 
ing obscurity (how difficult it is to find 
at once even Tod’s own references to 
lines of inscriptions) and complexity 
(other scholars’ methods, and Tod’s 
own with other than Attic dialects) ; 
but students will tend to forget that 
inscriptions are on stones, with the 
qualities and limitations of pieces of 
stone, not ordinary manuscript. And 
restorations are hidden : in so important 
a case as No. 177, ‘Peace of the Greeks 


with Philip of Macedon, 338-7 B.c.’, how 
many will see and remember that pos 
®Didirmov Maxedova is restored and that 
the only relic of Philip’s name is in rv 
Baowreiav rhv P[Airmov]? probable re- 
storations indeed, but the words are 
not on the stone. Our difficulties are not 
lightened by the omission to state the 
number of letters in a line of orouynddv- 
inscriptions, or, when there are two or 
more fragments of the same stone, 
where one ends and another begins, and 
the extent of the Jacunae. For example, 
No. 113 (arbitration between Miletus 
and Myus), we have ‘two non-conti- 
guous fragments... (a)... (0). 
Sroxndov (with irregularities)’; and in 
the inscription ov]veAOd[v]res—20—. . . | 
lacuna|..... 5y[s—2o—|, etc. One might 
guess that the lacuna is the gap between 
the fragments ; but it looks as though it 
were known that only one line is missing 
(the numbering of existing lines being 
continuous, by a bad convention, does 
not help). Then, in the commentary, 
we read, ‘we may fairly assume that the 
lacuna and ll. 13-15 contained similar 
lists’ (of the representatives of five 
cities) ; a fair assumption, which makes 
a lacuna of 12-13 lines. 

There are one or two matters in the 
commentary in which I would differ 
from Mr. Tod. On 177, ovd€ r]av Bao- 
Aciav thy D[iAimmov Kai tev éexydv|wv 
xatradvow, refers not to ‘subverting the 
kingdom’, but to overthrowing the 
dynasty, parallel to what follows, odd 
Tals moAureias Tas ovoas| map’ éxdoros 
ore, kTA. The heading of 192 should be 
‘Alexander restores democracy at Chios, 
332 B.c.’, rather than ‘restores Chian 
exiles’; for the latter term belongs to 
the decree of 324 B.c. (illustrated by 
Nos. 201 and 202). Why does ‘the use 
of the aorist xa@yipéfy, instead of the 
perfect, suggest that some time, perhaps 
several years, had elapsed before’, etc. 
(p. 5)? yewpyés means ‘farmer’ (or 
‘market-gardener’) and ayaAyatomows 
‘sculptor’: why ‘farm-hand’ and ‘sta- 
tuette-maker’ (p. 13)? because they 
were foreigners? On No. 119 we need a 
comment on XaAkiddwy . . . Tois éome- 
ptos; and we badly need some com- 
parison with other inscriptions, of prices 
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and salaries and costs generally, in the 
notes on 125 (amphictyons of Delos) and 
169 (Delphian naopoioi) ; the figures by 
themselves are meaningless. No. 151, 
treaty with Thracian princes: we might 
have had a note on dopa (in place of 
ovvrdées) being paid to Athens alone 
(not to Athens and her allies). No. 168, 
p. 199, ‘the payments made .. . to the 
garrison’; but Tod reads Mv[rA}n- 
vato[t|s, not [rots dpoup]o[e]s. Similarly, 
‘Maitae’, p. 209, 1. 1, is inconsistent 
with the doubt expressed on p. 206. 
No. 170: ‘(b) left margin preserved’ ; 
this should be right margin. I have ob- 
served a few other small slips, only 
noticeable because one does not expect 
even these in a work by Mr. Tod: p. 109, 
date of ‘the death of Dionysius I, the 
‘strong arguments’ for putting No. 136 
in the seventh prytany should have been 
given, and a reference forward made to 
No. 205; and p. 92, death of Amyntas 


III, there is an unnoted discrepancy 
with No. 205. On p. 251, Lycurgus’ 
grandfather (‘Ibis’) is, by a slip, called 
‘the famous orator’. In a number of 
cases the reference to /.G. ii? is missing ; 
and, more serious, the phrase ‘usual 
script’ is often obscure, e.g. No. 111, 
‘Alliance of Amyntas and the Chalci- 
dians ’—the usual script of which state? 

Yet all these remarks and criticisms 
seem a very small matter compared 
with the simple fact that we now have 
our G.H.J. ii, and that Mr. Tod has 
overcome all the difficulties of the time 
in its composition. He tells us that he 
had hoped to carry the selection down 
to 301 B.C., but this would have made 
the book unduly long. He was probably 
right to stop at 323; but may we not 
hope for a third volume, to cover the 
period at least to 262? 

A. W. GOMME. 


University of Glasgow. 


SOLON 


Karl H6nn: Solon, Staatsmann und 
Weiser. Pp. 244; 24 plates. Vienna: 
Seidel, 1948. Boards, $3.50. 


As the author points out in his intro- 
duction, German scholarship has not 
produced a biography of Solon or a work 
comparable to those of Gilliard, Free- 
man, Linforth, and Woodhouse. This 
book is a popular presentation of Solon. 
It is pleasantly written and well illus- 
trated. But as it lacks the long periods 
and elaborate footnotes of pre-war Ger- 
man scholarship, it also lacks the learn- 
ing and the thoroughness which were 
its compensation. Anyone who studies 
the historical tradition concerning Solon 
is faced with numerous problems. Dr. 
H6nn is aware of these problems, but 
he tends to skate over much dangerous 
ice with a rather eclectic reference to 
modern authorities in his notes, which 
form an appendix to the book. For 
example, in dealing with the constitu- 
tional reform, Hénn states that Solon 
added the Pentacosiomedimni to the 
three previously existing classes, intro- 
duced KArjpwos é« mpoxpirwyv for selec- 
tion of the nine archons, and recruited 
the Boule ‘probably’ by the use of the 


lot. In the same section he appears 
to assume the existence of the metic 
system at Athens and to picture the 
Heliaea as operating with as wide, a 
competence as it did in the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. Those who are aware of the 
problems in these matters will feel 
Hénn’s treatment of them to be cava- 
lier; those who are not will sometimes 
be misled. 

The arrangement of the book is in 
three main chapters: Greece before 
Solon, Solon’s life and work, and Solon’s 
legacy. The middle chapter occupies 
some eighty pages and includes a good 
deal on Solon’s origin and travels, so 
that the essential problems for which we 
have fair if sometimes conflicting evi- 
dence tend to be squeezed into too short 
a section of the book. The first chapter 
ranges widely over the general back- 
ground of the archaic period, with the 
general conception that Ionia led in the 
orientalizing style of pottery (an un- 
tenable view since Payne’s work on 
Proto-Corinthian pottery) and in all 
forms of thought, politics, and econo- 
mics. The idea of this first chapter is a 
good one, to summarize the main trends 
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of Greek development before the time of 
Solon, and the chapter is fluent and 
interesting, with good illustrations. The 
last chapter, however, is little more than 
a sketch of Athens’ constitutional de- 
velopment from Peisistratus to the re- 
storation of the democracy in 403 B.c.— 
a development which does not help us 
to understand Solon or estimate his 
achievement—and a summary of Solon’s 
influence on later thinkers, for instance, 
on Euripides and Plato. This is fol- 
lowed by footnotes, notes on the illus- 
trations, a bibliography, and an index. 
The whole book is well set out, and 
the publishers are to be complimented 
on the standard of the plates and the 
printing of both Roman and Greek 


type. 


The aim of the book is admirable, to 
present to a wider public the creator of 
Athenian democracy and to set him 
against the developments of the pre- 
ceding and succeeding ages. In part this 
aim is achieved because Hénn has en- 
thusiasm, wide interests, and a willing- 
ness to treat simply matters which are 
often difficult. But there is a lack of 
cohesion between the parts of the book 
and a lack of clarity about what Solon 
really did do, which leave the field open 
for a German work of similar stature 
to those of Gilliard and of Freeman, 
Linforth, and Woodhouse. Hénn has, 
however, pointed the way for a new 
generation of German scholars. 

N. G. L. HAMMOND. 

Clare College, Cambridge. 


JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 


Marcel Simon: Verus Israel. Etude sur 
les relations entre Chrétiens et Juifs 
dans l’empire romain (135-425). (Bib- 
liothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’ 
Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 166). Pp. 
475. Paris: de Boccard, 1948. Paper. 


PROFESSOR SIMON has chosen a subject 
of uncommon difficulty and complexity 
for this study. It is difficult because it 
demands the ability to understand two 
totally diferent groups of languages, to 
appreciate two widely divergent civiliza- 
tions, and to sympathize with two very 
distinct sets of ideals. Underlying all 
the special problems which are tackled 
in this book is the fundamental conflict 
between Judaism and Hellenism, a con- 
flict which F. C. Burkitt once went so 
far as to call ‘the great struggle between 
Religion and Civilization’. It is far 
from easy to see both sides of this con- 
flict clearly, still less to hold the his- 
torical balance fairly between them. We 
may see the conflict in comparatively 
simple terms in the literature bearing 
upon the Revolt of the Maccabees. But 
the issues quickly became complicated. 
The Jews of the Dispersion—notably at 
Alexandria—were influenced by, and in 
their turn influenced, their non-Jewish 
neighbours. Later came a new com- 
plication, when the Christian movement, 
which had originated in Palestinian 


Jewish circles, began its missionary 
campaigns in the Greco-Roman world. 
The interrelations and mutual reactions 
of Judaism, the Roman Empire, and 
this tertium genus present one of the 
most difficult and daunting problems of 
ancient history ; and we cannot but ad- 
mire the courage of Professor Simon in 
tackling it. 

The book is divided into three main 
parts. The first gives the religious and 
political setting. This involves giving 
an account of the state of Judaism both 
in Palestine and in the Diaspora after 
the last great nationalistic uprising in 
the reign of Hadrian. It also calls for 
an examination of the positions taken 
up by the rapidly growing Christian 
community and of the attitude of the 
Empire to both Jews and Christians. 
One of the very interesting points here 
is the attempt which appears to have 
been made to unite the forces of Judaism 
with those of the Empire in defence of 
their prescriptive rights against the in- 
novations and inroads of the new reli- 
gion. The second part of the book is 
concerned with the conflict of ortho- 
doxies. Here Professor Simon states 
succinctly the form and content of the 
surviving anti-Jewish polemical litera- 
ture produced by Christian writers in 
the period. Beside this he places the 
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anti-Christian polemical statements of 
Jewish origin. This part is closed by a 
discussion of Christian antisemitism as 
compared with the antisemitism of the 
ancient world. Finally, in the third part 
we have a series of studies of the points 
at which Christianity and Judaism over- 
lapped and interpenetrated one another. 
There is a sketch of the history of the 
Jewish Christians, an account of Jewish 
missionary propaganda in the Gentile 
world, a chapter dealing with Jewish 
influences and Judaizers in the Church, 
and finally, a chapter on superstition and 
magic and the reputation which the Jews 
had as magicians. The book is well in- 
dexed and there is a good bibliography. 
Here one misses reference to the Son- 
cino translations of the Babylonian 
Talmud and the Midrash, Dom Con- 
nolly’s admirable version of the Didas- 
calia, and the works of Braude and 
Bamberger on Jewish proselytism. Mis- 
prints are few and mainly insignificant. | 
There is one, however, on p. 106 in a* 


quotation of Gal. iii. 6, which would 
have made St. Paul raise his eyebrows: 
‘Abraham crut a4 Dieu, et sa loi (!) lui 
fut imputée a justice.’ 

It is evident on every page that the 
book is the result of wide and deep 
study. Where the subject-matter is 
very largely the clash of beliefs and 
ideals, Professor Simon has been at 
great pains not merely to gain correct 
information about the rival ways of 
belief and practice: he has also taken 
the trouble to understand them sympa- 
thetically without giving up that strict 
objectivity which is the law of all his- 
torical research. I would add that the 
treatment is marked throughout by a 
superb lucidity and logic, and that the 
result is a work which can be read with 
pleasure and consulted with profit, a 
work in its own field fit to rank with the 
classic treatises of Schiirer, Moore, and 
Juster. 

T. W. MANSON. 


University of Manchester. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ROME 


Ernst MEYER: Rémischer Staat und 
Staatsgedanke. Pp. 466. Ziirich: Ar- 
temis-Verlag, 1948. Boards, 15 Sw. fr. 


PROFESSOR ERNST MEYER, who is best 
known for his work on the Hellenistic 
States of Asia Minor and on Roman 
Switzerland, has now published an in- 
troductory handbook to Roman con- 
stitutional history. In format it is a 
neat and attractive little volume, though 
rather dumpy. The first chapter gives 
an historical description of the origin 
and growth of the constitution down to 
its wider development at the time of the 
Second Punic War, and lucidly empha- 
sizes the chief stages and characteristics. 
In the second there follows a systematic 
description of the organization of the 
Republican constitution and a general 
sketch of the nature of the Roman State 
and its underlying political conceptions. 
The third chapter describes the changes 
and decline of the older institutions in 
the time of the inner conflict and civil 
wars from the days of the Gracchi; the 
fourth deals with the main lines of the 
constitution of the Early Empire. Some 


fifty pages of notes and observations on 
the sources and modern literature fol- 
low. 

The main emphasis of the book is on 
the Republic, and admirers of the Em- 
pire may feel that this has not received 
its full due. The last chapter is only a 
fifth of the text; it deals with the 
Augustan settlement and reconstruction 
and describes the general administra- 
tion and organization of the Early 
Empire with some forward giances at its 
later developments into the third cen- 
tury, but it stops short of the political 
organization of the Later Empire as 
elaborated by Diocletian and his fol- 
lowers. The reason for the adoption of 
this stopping-point is not given; one 
may suspect that, as with A. H. J. 
Greenidge, the motive may have been 
partly considerations of space and partly 
a feeling that, as Greenidge says, ‘ per- 
haps the accession of Diocletian does, 
after all, mark the close of a true “‘ Ro- 
man” public life’. But even some of 
those who may share this feeling may 
regret that Meyer did not allow him- 
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self to sketch developments of the second 
and early third centuries a little more 
fully. 

Within the limits he has set, the author 
has compressed a large amount of fac- 
tual information and thoughtful judge- 
ment into a small compass, all expressed 
and expounded with commendable clar- 
ity. The result is a most useful little 
book, which attractively discusses not 
merely the formal machinery of con- 
stitution and administration but also 
the characteristic political conceptions 
of the Romans. One of its most valuable 
features is that it is well abreast of 
recent work on the subject (unfortu- 
nately the author apparently has not 
had access to J.R.S. later than xxxiv 
(1944) and thus could not avail himself 
of articles by H. Last on the Servian 
reforms and imperium maius). Two 
strange bibliographical omissions are 
A. H. J. Greenidge’s Roman Public Life 
and M. Hammond’s The Augustan Prin- 
cipate. Some of the notes might have 
been made more useful by the inclusion 
of slightly more information, e.g. on 
Pp. 429 n. 25 we find references to 
articles by G. De Sanctis and P. Frac- 
caro on the early development of 
the centuriate organization and army, 
but no hint is given that Professor 
Meyer in his text (pp. 24 ff.) follows the 
chronology of the former and not of the 


latter; little extra space would have 
been required to indicate what belongs 
to F. and what to De S. 

The book contains many interesting 
suggestions and hints (to take an early 
example, on the influence of the Patres 
on the King; pp. 24 and 189), and in a 
work which covers so wide a field every 
reader will have his private list of doubts 
and desiderata (e.g. Did the plebeians 
enter the Senate only through the magis- 
tracies at the end of the fifth century? 
Should not a little more have been 
said about C. Gracchus’ work for the 
enfranchisement of Italy and coloni- 
zation in Italy and a little less on his 
alleged reform of the Comitia? Was the 
land-law of c. 121 really a death-blow to 
the agrarian legislation of the Gracchi? 
Should the grant of consular power to 
Augustus in 19 B.C. be introduced as a 
fact without any discussion? Might not 
the significance of the establishment of 
the aerarium militare, and indeed of the 
political influence of the army under the 
Empire have been emphasized more 
strongly, etc.). But more significant 
than such points of detail is the fact that 
Professor Meyer has written a clear and 
stimulating introduction to an import- 
ant subject on which the number of 
handbooks is by no means large. 

H. H. ScuLLArD. 

King’s College, London. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


August RUEGG : Kunstund Menschlichkeit Homers. 
Pp. 160. LEinsiedeln: Benzig, 1948. Paper, 
6.50 Sw. fr. 

PROFESSOR RUEGG, who hasalso written a large work 
on Die Jenseitsvorstellungen vor Dante, has recently 
retired after fifty years of studying and thirty 
years of teaching, which have been mainly de- 
voted to Homer. In this attractively produced 
little book, dedicated to his children and pupils, he 
sets down his conclusions on Homer’s art and 
humanity. 

Recent work on Homer appears to lead ines- 
capably to the conclusion that both Jliad and 
Odyssey, in substantially the form in which we now 
have them, are each the work of a single man; but 
it is not yet certain that the same man composed 
both poems. By his title, and by the promise in 
his preface of new judgements, Professor R. rouses 
hopes of a contribution to this vital matter; and 
when, on the first page after the preface (p. 9), one 


reads: ‘Der Eindruck, den wir von den home- 
rischen Gedichten empfangen, ist in der Tat irgend- 
wie einheitlich. Sie tragen in hohem Mass ein 
geschlossenes und persénlich gefarbtes Gepriage, in 
viel hdherem Masse als zum Beispiel Goethes oder 
Shakespeares CEuvre’, one’s expectations rise 
almost ‘to fever-heat. But it is all in vain; Pro- 
fessor R. has no new judgement to offer on this, or 
(at least so far as I can see) on any other Homeric 
problem. He has written a long essay, weaving 
together with great skill a series of scenes from 
Iliad and Odyssey into a rather old-fashioned but 
none the less charming picture of the Homeric 
world and the art of the epic poet. His comments 
on this picture are unadventurous but sound, and 
make evident the solid quality of his scholarship 
(which extends to many languages besides Greek). 
No reader of his remarks will complain of the 
rarity of references to the work of previous 
scholars, or of the absence of a bibliography ; but 
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since there are no chapter-divisions or running 
titles, and R.’s technique is Pindaric in its bee-like 
changes of direction, one can only lament that he 
did not provide at least an index locorum, to make 
it easier to refer again to his comments on particu- 


lar passages. J. A. Davison. 
University of Manchester. 


W. B. STANFORD: The Odyssey of Homer. Edited 
with general and grammatical introductions, 
commentary and indexes. Vol. II (Books XIII- 
XXIV). Pp. xciv+452. London: Macmillan, 
1948. Cloth, 12s. net. 

THE first volume of Professor Stanford’s edition of 

the Odyssey was reviewed in C.R. Ixii (1948), 115-17, 

and the second volume requires only a brief wel- 

come. The introductions are identical with those of 
the first volume, except for eight pages (li-lviii) de- 

voted to an introduction to Books XIII-XXIV; 

text, notes, and indexes present the same features 

as in vol. i; there are two new appendixes (on the 
papyrus fragments and on contemporary survivals 
of the Homeric house) and a couple of pages of 
addenda and corrigenda. We may congratulate 
ourselves as well as Professor Stanford on the 
completion of this excellent edition, which will be 
of great service to all those who concern them- 
selves with the Odyssey, whether as teachers or as 


students. J. A. DAVISON. 
University of Manchester. 


R. H. Kotrinc-Menko: JIndividu en Kosmos. 
Over enige gemeenschappelijke Aspecten van 
vroeggriekse Dichters en voorsocratische Philo- 
sophen. Pp. viii+94. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 
1948. Paper, 4.50 g. 

Hoek tells us nothing about himself; therefore he 

had no personality. Neither he nor any of his 

characters was conscious of possessing individual 
existence or a mind of his own. They were all mere 
instruments played on by the gods; their impulses 
or motives came entirely from without and did not 
involve the activity of human thought and emo- 
tion, but derived partly from divine inspiration 
and partly from the traditions of their social milieu. 
They were as dependent on their environment, and 
as indistinguishable from it, as drops of water in 
the ocean. Hesiod makes a wonderful artistic and 
psychological advance by introducing a modicum 
of egoism and self-assertiveness. The poets of 
elegy and of personal lyric from Archilochus on- 
wards increasingly assert their independence and 
advance in self-consciousness. Interested in their 
own inner life they question the accepted values, 
oppose the self to the not-self, appearance to 
reality, the individual to the crowd, and sense- 
experience to knowledge. This growth in self- 
consciousness was the beginning of philosophy, the 

‘first thinkers’ being, of course, the self-conscious 

Milesians who get this title on the negative ground 

that (though one cannot be quite sure of this) they 

took no account of mythology. The growth of 

individualism meant that the seventh and sixth 

centuries were (unlike Emerson’s lady-friend) in 

some danger of refusing to ‘accept the universe’. 
4598.31 


But the unity of man and the world was restored 
by the conception of the world as a logical whole, 
a cosmos. Archilochus recognized a moral world- 
order; Sappho discovered a cosmic consciousness 
which connects the ego with nature ; Solon, follow- 
ing Anaximander, projected upon nature the laws 
of human society. So for the first time in Western 
thought individual and cosmos confronted each 
other, with the hope of mutual understanding. 
All this reads like an undergraduate redaction 
of books which I forbear to mention, since they are 
all in the author’s bibliography, and are written by 
well-known scholars. The present work clearly con- 
tains nothing that is new. It would be an exaggera- 
tion to suppose that much more than 20 per cent. 
of it is true. J. Tate. 


University of Sheffield. 


S. O. ANDREW: Homer’s Odyssey translated. Pp. 
x+309. London: Dent, 1948. Cloth. tos. 6d. 
net. 

OF the making of translations of Homer there is no 

end, and the one before us is far from being the 

least successful. 

The first and most difficult preblem which faces 
the translator is that of metre. Mr. Andrew’s 
choice ‘has five stresses to the line separated by 
one or more unstressed syllables, and any foot in 
the line may be a spondee’, and it is claimed that 
this verse-form ‘corresponds reasonably well with 
the Homeric hexameter and is free from the dis- 
tracting associations of blank verse and the heroic 
couplet’. The most striking quality of the Homeric 
hexameter is its movement, and the first essential 
of the metre of a translation is that it sweeps the 
reader along irresistibly and that he is never held 
up because the scansion is not obvious at the first 
reading. Mr. Andrew’s metre has the disadvantage 
of being unfamiliar, but it improves on acquaint- 
ance; yet, even when one has become accustomed 
to it, lines not infrequently occur which do not 
run very easily. 

The language of this version is perhaps its chief 
merit ; it has the plainness and simplicity of the 
original and is free from far-fetched archaizing 
and elaborate constructions. The translator is 
certainly right in holding that something valuable 
and peculiarly Homeric is lost if the fixed epithet 
and the recurrent lines and passages are ignored. 

The following is a good specimen of Mr. Andrew’s 
work: 

May the Gods vouchsafe to thee all that the heart 
can desire, 

A husband, a home, and a mind in concord with 
his, 

The best gift of all, since nothing is better on earth 

Than when a husband and wife together dwell in 
a house, 

One in heart and in mind—a grief to their foes 

And a joy to their friends: but their own hearts 
know it the best. 


This passage reproduces literally the meaning of 

the original (Od. vi. 180-5), the lines correspond 

exactly, and the language is as simple as Homer’s. 
EDWARD S. FORSTER. 
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Kathleen FREEMAN: The Philoctetes of Sophocles. 
A Modern Version. Pp. 67. London: Frederick 
Muller, 1948. Paper, 5s. net. 

THIs translation is definitely intended for stage 
production. It seems strange that the Philoctetes 
has not often been used for this purpose, though 
there are few plays which show so much insight 
into human character and the conflicts which 
arise in human hearts. The chief characters are 
admirably contrasted and portrayed: Philoctetes 
unjustly exiled and suffering physical pain, Odys- 
seus, as usual, preferring to gain his end by fraud, 
and Neoptolemus, one of the most attractive 
characters in Greek tragedy, who yields to Odys- 
seus’ persuasion and then repents and prefers to 
take the more honourable course. The play was 
first produced in 409 B.C., when Sophocles was 
eighty-six, and we cannot but marvel at his skill 
in portraying the emotions and mental struggles 
of his young hero. 

Matthew Arnold, in an extant letter, calls Swin- 
burne ‘a young pseudo-Shelley ’, because, accord- 
ing to Arnold, he thinks he can make Greek plays 
better by making them modern. Many people 
nowadays would disagree with Arnold and hold 
that a Greek play rendered in modern language 
makes a greater appeal to those who cannot read 
the original. In the present version the opening 
scene, which is explanatory, is in prose, the epi- 
sodes are in blank verse, but arranged not accord- 
ing to lines but according to sense, and the 
choruses, which are neither long nor elaborate, are 
in rhymed verse. A brief example of part of a 
chorus (Il. 827 ff.) may be given as an illustration: 


Sleep, that knowest not grief or pain, 
Come with gentle breath, O King! 
Soothe him, spread before his eyes 
The radiance thou dost bring, 
O come, 
And heal his suffering. 


This is both poetical and accurate as a translation. 
The same accuracy is to be found in the rendering 
of the dialogue, which is vigorous and preserves the 


irit of the original. : 
sp 8 EDWARD S. FORSTER. 


erbert Strainge Lone: A Study of the Doctrine of 
Metempsychosis in Greece from Pythagoras to 
Plato. Pp. ix+93. Princeton, New Jersey: 
privately printed, 1948. (Obtainable from the 
author at Dexter, N.Y.) Paper, $1.25. 


IN the title of this doctoral thesis ‘metempsycho- 
sis’, which ought to mean the infusion of successive 
souls into the same body, is a mock-learned word 
for ‘reincarnation’ ; such is the common but ‘quite 
inaccurate’ usage (Burnet on Phaedo 7oc 8). The 
doctrine was known in Greece from the sixth cen- 
tury onwards; Long thinks that Pythagoras was 
its sole begetter, and that he deduced it from 
‘fetishism’ and earlier beliefs about the soul. This 
view rests on the absence of evidence that the 
doctrine was either imported or taught by any 
earlier Greek thinker. He identifies Pythagoras’ 
version with the summary in Herodotus ii. 123, but 
fails to reconcile the Herodotean interval of 3,000 
years between two human incarnations of the same 


soul, and the alleged claim of Pythagoras to re- 
member thirty generations of human history. L. 
proceeds to sketch the doctrine as it appears in 
Empedocles, Pindar, and Plato, trying with little 
success to establish a gradual growth in ethical 
content. He goes counter to such evidence as 
exists in ascribing to Empedocles, as to Pytha- 
goras, a doctrine of ‘recollection’; surely it was 
only very exceptional personages who claimed to 
recall their past lives. He holds that Empedocles 
regarded the human soul as having been originally 
a god who became a daemon owing to sin; but this 
is not borne out by the fragment (115) to which he 
refers, where the sins mentioned are committed in 
human form. The treatment of Plato is slight, and 
omits the details, such as the question of the pas- 
sage of human souls into plants. On Rep. x he 
ought not to say that the souls choose their new 
lives on the eleventh day after death. The thesis 
leans heavily throughout 6n Linforth’s The Arts 
of Orpheus (see C.R. lvii, 1943, p. 33); and is con- 
cerned to deny any connexion between the Orphics 
and reincarnation, and between reincarnation and 
vegetarianism. But there is no discussion of 
Plato’s references to a fepds Adyos, or (on Orphic 
abstinences) of such passages as Laws 782 c. I have 
noticed several significant mistranslations. The 
thesis is well written, and, with adequate super- 
vision, would have been well worth publication. 


University of Sheffield. J. TATE. 


Francisco Rodriguez ADRADOS: Estudios sobre el 
Léxico de las Fdbulas Esépicas (en torno a las 
problemas de la koiné literaria). (Theses et 
Studia Philologica Salamanticensia, II.) Pp. 
ix-+285. Salamanca: Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigacione Cientificas, 1948. Paper. 

THIS original and attractive doctoral thesis (re- 

vised and enlarged for publication) is concerned, 

in general, with the history of the ‘Aesopic ovva- 
ywyai, (I) the Augustana, (II) the Vindobonensis, 
and (IIT) the Accursiana, and, in detail, is occupied 
partly with a review of their lexical characteristics, 
common or peculiar, and principally with a more 
exhaustive examination of the vocabulary of I, 
with special reference throughout to the relation 
of each of these collections to contemporary 
literary or popular xow7. On the general question 
the author adopts Marc’s (usually accepted) view 
of the genesis of III from II and of II from I; like 
Hausrath (Teubner, 1946) he dates III in the ninth 
century A.D. and II in the sixth or seventh, but he 
finds lexical evidence placing I two centuries 
nearer to II than Hausrath’s date (second or third 
century A.D.) allows. He analyses the lexical 
features common to the three collections, and those 
of II and III, which he compares with each other 
and with I, giving lists (based on his own, yet 
unpublished, indexes) showing the verbal corre- 
spondences and divergences between the different 
versions of the same fable. Here, and throughout, 
he names with each word listed the other Greek 
authors in which it appears. He shows, inter alia, 
how the popular element, present in I, is the chief 
characteristic of II, whereas III more than the 
others is addicted, though not in the extreme, 
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to Atticist purism: poetic words, not uncommon 
in I, are generally eliminated by II, but increase, 
though to a less extent than Atticisms, in III. The 
main task of the present work, however, is the 
special study of I. First clearing the ground by 
analysing the vocabulary common to I, I, and ITI, 
the author then turns to that peculiar to I and 
gives classified lists, first of the words of Atticist or 
poetic origin, and then of those peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the literary xow7, among these last 
cataloguing separately those of the earlier xoww7 
and those of the later (after the first century A.D.), 
adding a list of several words, mostly learned, not 
attested in the xow7 till about the fourth century. 
Aphthonius, of that period, is similarly analysed, 
by way of contrast, to emphasize the heterogeneous 
nature of the vocabulary of I, which in the same 
respect is contrasted with the superior consistency 
of style pursued, though with opposite tendencies, 
popular and learned respectively, in II and III. 
Lastly, from the ‘morals’, notwithstanding their 
different style, evidence is adduced agreeing with 
that drawn from the fables. The author expressly 
recognizes that lexical evidence by itself cannot 
establish the history of these collections, and that 
many of his conclusions can only be provisional. 
But his chief aim is to demonstrate a method of 
investigation, and the spirit of constructive cau- 
tion in which this work is conceived and executed 
must give it a permanent place in Aesopic studies. 
P. B. R. ForBEs. 


University of Edinburgh. 


Ernest Evans: Tertullian’s Treatise against Praxeas. 
Pp. viii+342. London: S.P.C.K., 1948. Cloth, 
21s. net. 


IN the first sentence of his preface Canon Evans 
tells us that ‘this book was not written for publica- 
tion, but as a relaxation from the more exacting 
duties of my profession’, We may well be grateful 
to the anonymous scholar who caught sight of the 
manuscript and persuaded the author that the 
work ought to be made available to students ; and 
it is to be hoped that the reception given to the 
volume will be such as to encourage the publishers 
to produce some more of the work on Tertullian 
suggested in the preface. 

This instalment contains a full Introduction of 
85 pages dealing with Tertullian’s life and works in 
general, and with the Monarchian controversy and 
the place of the adu. Prax. in it in particular. This 
is followed by an account of Tertullian’s own doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, showing what he derives 
from his predecessors, and discussing his technical 
terminology and his characteristic positions in 
considerable detail. A further section deals with 
his relation to Montanism. Finally, there is an 
account of manuscripts and editions. 

Next we have the text with critical apparatus. 
In constructing the text Canon Evans has fre- 
quently preferred the readings of the manuscripts 
to the conjectures of Kroymann. In a few cases 
he has put conjectures of his own into the text, 
and in several more suggested them in the appara- 
tus. The text is followed by a translation, which is 
readable in itself and faithful to the text. The 


translation is accompanied by a very full indica- 
tion of Scripture quotations and allusions. Text 
and translation occupy some go pages. 

Finally, there is the Commentary (pp. 183-331). 
Each chapter has its argument summarized and 
there are full notes on points of interest or diffi- 
culty. The outstanding characteristics of the Com- 
mentary are the solid good sense which keeps a 
firm grasp of Tertullian’s thought, despite the 
notorious difficulties of his language and style ; and 
the wide-ranging and first-hand knowledge of the 
relevant patristic literature, which appears on 
every page. To work through these notes is to 
learn a great deal not only about Tertullian’s ideas 
but also about the thought of the early Fathers 
generally on the important and difficult topics 
with which the adu. Prax. is concerned. The work 
is rounded off with four good indexes; Scripture 
texts, ancient authors, Tertullian’s works, and 
Greek and Latin words. The book is well produced 
and the proof-reading has evidently been done with 
the greatest care. I have noticed misprints on 
p. 77, n. 1 and in the first line of the apparatus 


on ps 1m, T. W. Manson. 
University of Manchester. 


A. H. M. Jones: Ancient Economic History. (In- 
augural Lecture at University College, London.) 
Pp. 20. London: H. K. Lewis & Co., 1948. Paper, 
2s. 6d. net. 

PROFESSOR JONES in a polished and lucid summary 

calculated to remind even the specialists that a 

twice-told tale need not be tedious (and can be 

salutary), tells us that ancient economic history 
has no sound basis of statistics, that its data are 
nearly always casual, fragmentary, parochial, or 
equivocal; that in short (though he does not use 
these words) daisy-chains of evidence are not 
chains with a weak link but chains without a single 
strong one. Nevertheless, though an economic 
history, properly speaking, of the ancient world 
can never be written, a sound economic background 
can and should be sought, and can be found in 
part by a skilful interpreter of the literary tradi- 
tion, preoccupied though its exponents were them- 
selves with quite other things (especially politics 
and war). Of this technique of interpretation he 
gives some attractive examples, mainly from the 
third and fourth centuries A.D., and he finally 
poses and answers, in so far as his terms of refer- 
ence allow, the great question which has engaged, 
whether at longer range or shorter, most serious 
students of the Roman Empire since Gibbon wrote. 

Only a great optimist will approach any treatment 

of this question expecting to receive a complete 

answer, and only a great pessimist will depart from 
it under the impression that he has received one. 

In such a matter, treated on such a scale, it is a 

mark of merit that the hearer or the reader should 

be left asking ‘ But if... then why ...?’ Professor 

Jones’s treatment of it augurs well for the future 

of these studies in the University of London, 

and stimulates the appetite of the wider circle 
which awaits his future publications. 
G. T. GRIFFITH. 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
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Piero MELONI: Servio Sulpicio Rufo ei suoi tempi. 
(Annali della Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia della 
Universita di Cagliari, xiii). Pp. 184. Sassari: 
Gallizzi, 1946. Paper. 

A LIFE of this great jurisconsult was well worth 

while. The critical moments in his career are well 

documented: his prosecution of Murena, his con- 
sulate in the vital year 51, his close friendship with 

Cicero in the war years, and the actions which made 

of him the hero of the Ninth Philippic. His out- 

look and policies are consequently illuminating in 
an assessment of his period ; and he is also interest- 
ing to us as a writer of archaic but moving Latin, 
in his consolation for Tullia’s death, and his ac- 

count of the murder of M. Marcellus (ad Fam. iv. 5 

and 12). 

Professor Meloni has made a painstaking study, 
but his book would have gained in crispness had 
he been able to hold more precisely the delicate 
balance between ‘life’ and ‘times’. There can 
surely be no doubt that notes on Pompey’s crossing 
of the Alps or on the size of the bribe taken by 
Curio should have been discarded in favour of a 
fuller and fresher analysis of the legal contribu- 
tions of Sulpicius and a more considered assess- 
ment of his political position. Some of the effort 
spent in enumerating ancient references, many of 
dubious value, could have been profitably diverted 
to criticism and independent judgement, which at 
times, for instance on the problems of the pro 
Murena, the author can perform ably. On the 
sympathies of Sulpicius in the years following 51 M. 
is content with the useful article of C. Sanders 
(C.R. xxxvii, 1923, 110), although some revaluation 
in the light of post-Gelzerian writing would have 
been interesting. But the publication unfortu- 
nately took place before M. had seen R. Syme’s 
Roman Revolution or the important work on 
Ciceronian politics which was produced, especially 
in America, during the war. 

G. E. F. CHILVER. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Opuscula Archaeologica V. (Skrifter utgivna av 
Svenska Institutet i Rom, XIII.) Pp. 156; 53 
plates, 11 figs. Lund: Gleerup, 1948. Paper, 
kr. 50. 


THE latest volume of papers of the Swedish School 
at Rome does not fall below its predecessors in 
high quality of scholarship and production, but the 
contents are of less general consequence. The first 
article, which occupies more than half the length, 
is Andrén’s catalogue, in good English, of Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman antiquities collected by 
Zorn, the artist, and now in a public museum at 
Mora, Sweden. Zorn’s motives are not discussed, 
but a professional interest in sculptural form seems 
to me the likely explanation for his catholicity of 
choice—leaving aside a few undistinguished vases, 
ornaments, and glass vessels. Only one object is 
an archaeological rarity, a silver vase with figures 
in four repoussé friezes. Its authenticity is vindi- 
cated, providing another example of late classic 
decoration comparable with the Traprain and 
Mildenhall treasures. The bulk of the collection 


consists of Greco-Roman statuettes, mainly in 
bronze or terra-cotta, and unusually miscellaneous 
in subject. There is, therefore, rich material here 
for the student of popular beliefs, and the cata- 
logue is very informative. 

Andrén also contributes an article, in Italian, on 
Etruscan jewellery and its representations in terra- 
cotta sculpture, with incidental comments on the 
mythology represented. Callmer, writing in French, 
summarizes the activities of the travellers who 
visited Delphi before the excavations, and quotes, 
in the original and in translation, from the exten- 
sive manuscript notes of Sturtzenbecker, a Swede 
who examined the ruins in 1784 and died on his 
return journey. His data on the actual condition 
of that part of Greece are interesting and should 
be of value to historians of the Turkish régime. 
Ingrid Séderstrém’s study, in Italian, of the de- 
velopment of the ornate consoles beneath the cor- 
nices of Roman temples results in an auxiliary 
though inconclusive method of dating; this sup- 
ports the theory that the upper part of the temple 
of Magna Mater is a reconstruction of Caesar’s 
time. 

A. W. LAWRENCE. 


Jesus College, Cambridge. 


G. BAKALAKIS : ‘EAnuixa Tpamefoddpa. (University 
of Mississippi & Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Archaeology, No. 39.) Pp. 55; 4 plates, 15 figs. 
Salonica: privately printed, 1948. Paper, $2. 
(To be obtained from Professor D. M. Robinson, 
University, Mississippi.) 

THIs ingenious monograph is written in a clear but 

truly modern Greek which will inflict gratuitous 

trouble on scholars whose knowledge of the lan- 
guage is limited to its antique phase. The author 
brings together not merely scattered but frag- 
mentary relics of marble uprights that carried the 

‘sacred tables’ of sanctuaries. The earliest ex- 

ample, at Delos, is securely dated by a female figure 

carved upon it in the style of the late fifth century 

B.C. It is a translation into marble of a wooden 

table with four straight legs, held rigid on the 

short ends by a cross-bar-a little below the top and 
by panels filling the gaps in the frame. This shape 
persists in fourth-century and Hellenistic examples, 
while the decoration becomes richer. The principle 
alone is retained in Roman marble tables, of Pom- 
peian houses and subsequent general usage; they 
are supported at either end by an upright slab 
carved to represent a pair of monsters back to 
back. A Greek origin for these is suggested be- 
cause of a late Hellenistic variant of the old Greek 
type, with lion’s legs taking the place of straight 
legs at the corners of the slab; it is contemporary 
with the Pompeian tables. The use in furniture 
design of human or animal bodies, as well as 
isolated legs, was, of course, well established in 

Greece—for that matter there are Egyptian and 

Asiatic prototypes—so that the hypothesis is 

quite likely to be corroborated by some future 

discovery. 
A. W. LAWRENCE. 


Jesus College, Cambridge. 
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Gerhart RODENWALDT: Képfe von den Siidmetopen 
des Parthenon. (Abhandlungen der Deutschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Philos.- 
hist. Klasse, 1945/46, no. 7). Pp. 24; 24 plates. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1948. Paper, DM 8. 


AN exciting essay, and it is likely to be almost 
equally worth reading a hundred years hence. 
There are few archaeological studies of which that 
could be said, and in point of fact the treatment is 
not strictly archaeological. The southern side of 
the Parthenon, being alongside the edge of the 
acropolis, is not seen by the casual visitor, and its 
sculptural decoration could afford to dispense with 
the careful uniformity which is so remarkable on 
the other sides of the temple. Not merely the 
details but the composition of the southern metopes 
appear to have been decided by their individual 
sculptors with little or no reference to the chief 
designer, whom the author assumes to have been 
Phidias. He was, it is suggested, trying out the 
available talent with a view to choosing his team 
for the rest of the sculpture—and it is a more 
reasonable suggestion than may appear at first 
sight, because a large proportion of the sculptors 
at Athens were foreigners, whose capability may 
have been unproven. The southern metopes reveal 
various .;tistic traditions, and the sculptors’ con- 
ception c: the nature of centaurs differs according 
to each man’s age and the degree to which he had 
absorbed the outlook of progressive society. To 
the most old-fashioned artist the centaur’s head 


presented no difficulties ; he made it like an archaic 
satyr-mask, witless and bestial, a thing to ridicule 
(Pls. I and II; the legend of Pl. II misprints the 
metope number). Others felt, more or less con- 
sciously, that the opponent of a Greek must be 
worthy of him, and we are shown the several 
stages in which this new Hellenic spirit received 
acceptance and expression, culminating in a cen- 
taur who to modern eyes is endowed with all the 
human qualities, though actually discordant with 
a contemporary sense of propriety in the represen- 
tation of human beings. This final stage of (Phi- 
dian?) restraint was attained only by repressing 
naturalistic and even baroque tendencies, which 
appear in intervening metopes but do not reappear 
in Greek art till a couple of centuries later, and 
then with less vigour. 

The photographs had unfortunately to be taken 
from casts, since the British Museum has never 
published good illustrations of the Elgin Marbles. 
They show details of the metopes from angles at 
which they could not have been seen on the build- 
ing. The purpose is to afford us the same insight 
into each sculptor’s mentality as his colleagues had 
while the metopes were on the ground—but what 
degree of fidelity the plates may reach should be 
tested by comparison with the original marbles on 
their reinstatement in the Museum. 

A. W. LAWRENCE. 


Jesus College, Cambridge. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
XLIV. 4: OCTOBER, 1949 


L. R. Taylor, The Chronology of Cicero’s Letters 
of 56-55 B.C.: Ait. 4. 6, usually assigned to 56, was 
written in 55, probably from Campania, about 
18-20 April—long enough before Ait. 4. 9 of 27 
April to permit of the arrival of a reply from Atti- 
cus: since Fam. 5. 12 was written a few days 
before Ait. 4. 6, Alt. 4. 11, usually assigned to the 
Campanian visit of 55, must have been written 
later, perhaps in June, from Tusculum or Antium. 
Atticus’ suggestion that Cicero should write Hor- 
tensiana (Ait. 4. 6. 3) is perhaps the genesis of the 
De Oratore, completed in November 55. J. A. 
McGeachy, The Editing of the Letters of Sym- 
machus: the view, accepted since Peter, that the 
collection was made for Christian readers, is un- 
tenable: the majority of the addressees are pagans 
and the tone of such letters as are not purely 
formal is un-Christian. H. S. Long, The Short 
Forms of the Text of Diogenes Laertius: examines 
the relations of the manuscripts of epitomes (v, 
w) and excerpts (d, p). V. B. Schuman, Three 
Accounting Terms of Roman Egypt: ra mpoo8.aypa- 
ddopueva, a’ Spaxpyai ai Kwai B’ Spaypai, pumapai 
Spaxpai refer to payments made in coins other 
than the standard tetradrachm. R. J. M. Lindsay, 
Defamation and the Law under Sulla: Cic. Fam. 3. 
II. 2 gives no evidence of the use by Sulla of the 


law of maiestas against defamation but may sug- 
gest that S. objected to the unlimited scope for 
defamation which a charge of maitestas offered. 
R. T. Bruére on Lucan i. 15 nox sidera condit: 
defends the interpretation ‘night puts away the 
stars’, comparing Sen. H.F. 125-8. B. L. Charney, 
Some Cases of et in Seneca: defends Ep. 66. 23 et 
servorum habitu, 66. 25 et si hoc, 66. 50 et ex acte. 
W. C. Helmbold suggests that Pliny hoped that 
his nine books of letters would be called after the 
Muses. 
DIONISO 


XII (N.S.), 2: APRIL, 1949 


G. Caputo, Ara e podio domizianei della conistra 
del Teatro di Leptis Magna: studies the inscrip- 
tions of T. Claudius Sestius and Asprenas and 
concludes, among other things, that both these 
persons are elsewhere unknown. F. Daraio, 
L’ ‘Oreste’ di Euripide : the Orestes is neither satiric 
nor strictly classical ; its conclusion is an attempt, 
artistically imperfect, to realize the absurdity 
which is the logical outcome of the hopeless situa- 
tion in which the characters find themselves. S. 
Impellizeri, Omero e Goethe, la‘ Nausikaa’ : Goethe’s 
reading of the Odyssey during his Italian tour of 
1787 was of the greatest importance not only for 
his abortive project of a poetic drama on the story 
of Nausicaa but also for his general poetic develop- 
ment. A, de Propris, L’arte di Sofocle e V'unita 
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dell’ ‘ Atace’: the unity of the Ajax emerges clearly 
when it is remembered that the aim of Attic 
tragedy is net the progressive revelation of charac- 
ter nor the proving of a thesis, but the scenic 
representation of an action. G. L. Luzzato, L’ 
‘ Alceste’ di Wieland: this attempt at an opera in 
the style of Metastasio, though not entirely with- 
out merit, is an acknowledged failure, in contrast 
to Herder’s Admetus’ Haus ; Wieland’s exaggerated 
opinion of its excellence was well answered by 
Goethe in his satirical dialogue Gétter, Helden und 
Wieland. 


XII (N.S.), 3: JULY, 1949 


The fascicule opens with a photograph and 
obituary notice of Vincenzo Bonajuto, Director of 
the Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico, who 
died 3 August 1949. There follow: B. Constantini, 
La fortuna di Eschilo in Italia: traces, chiefly 
through translations and imitations, the varying 
interest in Aeschylus and estimate of his achieve- 
ment from the beginning of the sixteenth century 
to the end of the nineteenth. M. Untersteiner, Le 
‘Coefore’ di Eschilo: the first part of an inter- 
pretation, with detailed exegetical and textual 
commentary, of the commos, 307-509, containing 
material for eventual inclusion in the second 
volume of the author’s edition of the play. G. L. 
Luzzatto, Traduzioni tedesche di Sofocle: a com- 
parative study of the complete verse translations 
of Christian Stolberg, K. W. P. Solger, Johannes 
Minckwitz. F. Fochi, Un monologo di Euripide e 
tre di Shakespeare: draws attention to similarities 
between the speech of Medea, 1236-50, and those 
of Macbeth, i. 7 and ii. 1, and of Lady Macbeth, 
i. 5. G. Caputo, Accezione di lacuna, proscaenium, 
podium: in the inscriptions of the theatres of 
Leptis Magna and Sabathra these words are equi- 
valent respectively to cauea, scaenae frons, sug- 
gestus, and throw light on the current terminology 
of theatre architecture in the Flavian period and 
in the second half of the second century A.D. 
F. M. Pontani reviews A. Melachrinos’ translation 
of the Choephori into Modern Greek, and the fasci- 
cule ends with Notiziario dell’ attivita teatrale dell’ 
Istituto nel 1949. 


ERANOS 

XLVII. iii-iv (1949) 

H. G. Giiterbock, Die Bedeutung der Bilinguis 
vom Karatepe fiir die Entzifferung der Lethitischen 
Hieroglyphen: gives an account for non-specialists 
of the problems concerning the Hittite hiero- 
glyphs and of the bilingual inscription (Phoeni- 
cian and Hittite) set up in the ninth or eighth 
century at Karatepe. Conclusions from this in- 
scription will mostly be premature until it has 
been published in its entirety. H. Thesleff, Some 
Remarks on Literary Sphragis in Greek Poetry: 
defies summary, since he (or his translator) cannot 
write intelligibly in English; but the article ap- 
pears to use conceptions too vague to be of much 
value. D. Tabachovitz, on Thuc. ii. 35. 1, év évi 
avdpi xrd.: proposes to delete morevOjva: as an 
ancient gloss (earlier than Lucian, Piscator 23). 
He traces imitations of the sentiment and argues 
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that in uno homine (Cic. Cat. i. 11) must refer (as 
common sense indeed shows) to Cicero himself and 
not to Catiline. D. A. van Krevelen, Kritische und 
epexegetische Bemerkungen zu Apollonius Rhodius: 
has notes on i. 673, 713 (Gpwpev = is in command), 
751 (reads dyetpopevor), 1079 (xarad& = on the 
spot), ii. 324, 793, 987 (supports ém7rees), 1086 (cf. 
Od. xxi. 239), iii. 297 (odAos = cruel), iv. 197 (aod 
pad’, diowat), 1366 (dudiradys = large), 1388 (de- 
fends dvérAnoav). E. Léfstedt, Reminiscence and 
Imitation. Some Problems in Latin Literature [de- 
livered as a lecture in Oxford, 1948]: deals with 
cases where reminiscence caused a lack of clarity 
in the later author, sometimes very slight, as in 
Ovid, Am. i. 15. 23, where ‘una dies’ comes from 
Lucr. v. 95. Seneca, de Ira iii. 36. 4 shows that 
Sallust(?) Epist. ad Caes. was early current. Culex 
275 and 293 are awkward imitations of Aen. 431 
and Buc. 8. 48. Consolatio ad Liviam 362, 425, 472 
are only intelligible as reminiscences of Ovid, and 
thus prove the poem not to be contemporary with 
Drusus’ death. Later authors sometimes borrow 
without understanding and puzzle editors who do 
not recognize the quotation. K. E. Ingvarsson, 
La forme it et la puissance de la tradition dans la 
poésie latine: it, like many monosyllables, fell out 
of popular use. Comparatively rare in poetry out- 
side epic, it usually comes first, like the Homeric 
orf, in the line. Its subject is not usually a person, 
but a thing (e.g. clamor, cruor, etc.). E. L. B. Meurig 
Davies,.Ammianea Nonniana: on Amm. Marc. 24. 
6. 15 and 25. 3. 11. Bibliographical survey. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE 
LXXV. 2: 1949 


A. Ernout, Condicio et Conditio: conditio is not 
a mere error of orthography ; association of ideas, 
as well as similarity of sound, led to the confusion 
of condicio, when its original sense of ‘exchange of 
formulae’ had developed into the wider sense of 
‘situation’, with conditio, a regular formation from 
condo. R. Flaceliére, Sur quelques passages des 
Vies de Plutarque: (1) Solon to. 9, reads daoGeis 
(l. 3) and 7OeAev yap (1. 5: ‘for otherwise he would 
have endured anything for the sake of wealth and 
tyranny’); (2) Sol. 20. 2. 5, d7veca for S. meant 
‘be duly married’ and P. misunderstands the in- 
tention of S.’s legislation for émixAnpot; (3) Sol. 23. 
I mwAdvra for S. meant ‘se proménent’, not ‘se 
vendent’; (4) Popl. 8. 7-8, for Tapxuvia reads 
Tapaxia (cf. Plin. 34. 6. 11, Gell. 7. 7); (5) Popl. 9. 2, 
reads ‘Opdazuov ddgos . . . Nasoviov Acywdva; (6) 
Popl. 24. 3 and other passages show that this pair 
of lives was written under Nerva or early in Tra- 
jan’s reign. P. Thomas, La Concordance des 
Temps du Subjonctif en Latin: examines the prin- 
ciples of sequence of tenses, and especially the use 
of the perfect subjunctive, in various types of 
sentence. R. D. Williams, The Vienna Fragment 
of Statius’ Thebaid : the mutilated eleventh-century 
MS. Bibl. Pal. Vind. 1 °% constitutes with f and 
M a subdivision of the up and was probably 
copied from the parent 4M before it was cor- 
rected. A. Ernout, Avooa: explains as Avxa from 
Avxos, with which Aveoay is associated in Theoc. 
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4. 113 AvoowSns will then, like the other Homeric 
-#d5ns compounds, refer to scent. A. Ernout, Deux 
Inscriptions de V éies : the inscriptions published by 
Sra Maria Santangelo in Latomus, viii. 1 are prob- 
ably third century: in the first Tolonio (= Tolum- 


nius) is a Latin development from Etruscan 
Tolumne which is surprising at this early date, 
and Minerva shows a reduced form of the dative 
-ai; in the second the true reading is not Caere but 
Crere = Cerert). 
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